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Cotton Raising By the Deaf 1§ 

By J. H. McFARLANE. 


THE GENIAL WESTON JENKINS AND A SHIFT OF HIS “FARMERS CLUB” 


fall plowing on cotton land 



=| u ST south of the belt where Corn 

is the undisputed king of crops 
lies the realm of what strikes the 
j eyes of a Northerner as a usurper 
I — “King Cotton.” Here, from 
garden plots, from city lots, from crowded 
back yards and from expansive plantations is 
proclaimed the supremacy of the fibrous pro- 
duct. 

A traveller in the tropics has pictured the 
incredulous wonderment of an African when 
the latter beheld for the first time the miracle 
of snow. No less wonderful appears one’s 
first glimpse of the fluffy, snowy cotton plant 
— growing out of the ground ! They must be 
picked, squeezed in the hand, before the novice 
will believe that the “snow-balls” on stalks are 
cotton. 

If, as is declared in Holy Writ, the corn 
fields sing, even shout their joy, the cotton 
fields, to the poetic eye, make their own weird 
music, which strange it seems, no Southern 
poet has interpreted in a “Cotton Song.” 
Possibly the explanation of this is that cotton 
appeals merely to the “outer man” while corn 
inspires the “inner.” 

Speaking of the intense rivalry between 
these two leading agricultural products, it is 
worth while to note that the reign of “King 
Corn,” which has continued in America un- 
interrupted from the time of the aborigines, 
bids, fair, with its billion and a half dollar 
annuity, to be perpetual, the increase in this 
year’s cotton crop of two million bales over 
that of last year being offset by the tremen- 
dous decline in the price of the same. 

It is upon cotton, whatever its price, that 
the Southern farmer depends for his ready 
cash, just as the farmer of the Northwest 
quickly turns his harvest of wheat into money. 
Yet even in the South the indispensable food 
product is corn. Fields of the golden cereal 
and of dazzling cotton flourish side by side. 
The cost of the raising of corn is much less 


after an afternoon s picking 


than that of cotton, but however low the price 
of the latter may drop, it is a “better paying 
crop.” Thus, as an expert aptly says, “we find 
cotton the very soul of Southern agriculture.” 
And so the familiar salutation of the genial 
farmer hereabouts is not “Have a look at 
my potatoes,” or “Gaze on my oats and alalfa” 
but, “Come and see my cotton.” 

The sight of a great field of ripening cot- 
ton, devoid of aroma and ghostly in its still- 
ness, cannot be called inspiring, and yet it 
has its own fascination. Here indeed is 
a field literally “white already to harvest." 
The word harvest is his case, however, does 
not carry with it the din of the big mowing 
machines, cleaning up acre after acre, while 
the looker-on takes a few turns around the 


field, wherein all is bustle and hustle — a scene 
tvpical of the harvest field of the great North- 
west. But in spite of the apparent drowsi- 
ness of the cotton fields during the picking 
season, a mighty harvest is going on therein 
— a harvest which makes up for its lack of 
noisy activity by its two months’ duration! 
While beholding such a silent harvest one 
is impressed anew with the truth that some 
of the biggest things on earth are accom- 
plished noiselessly ! 

As pictured in the imagination of one who 
has never been inside of the cotton belt, a 
cotton field is invariably dotted with “blacks.” 
In fact, some of the stay-at-homes of the “No. 
I Hard” region seem to believe that it would 
be an utter impossibility for a white man to 
pick a pound of cotton. Imagine my surprise, 
then, when on approaching about the first cot- 
ton field I ever inspected, I beheld “our genial 
friend,” Prof. Weston Jenkins, a bag swung 
over his shoulder, assiduously picking his 
“bumper crop” and evidently enjoying the 
operation more than if he were gathering 
“golden fleece.” No doubt his joy was genu- 
ine, for when one has supervised the rearing of 
a crop, every step, from away back, there is 
no joy like having a hand in reaping it your- 
self! And the other hands, too, all white, 
his now famous “Farmers’ Club” were imbued 
with the same contagious .enthusiasm that 
seemed to be the very life of the aforemen- 
tiond crop. Luther Burbank “takes plants in- 
to his confidence,” as he says, and thereby 
causes them to expand most wondrously. Like- 
wise does Prof. Jenkins tend his cotton with 
the untiring patience of a scientist and his 
results speak for themselves. But, while the 
Professor's farming venture may seem merely 
a hobby, it is much more than that, his final 
object being, not to raise a good crop of cotton 
or corn, but a good crop of successful farmers 
— a much more difficult thing to do ! The 
“Farmers’ Club,” coming, as they do from 
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cotton farms, take to the raising of cotton as 
naturally as the “Corn Huskers” do to com, 
and of course know a good deal about cotton 
before the Professor puts them under his in- 
struction. Hut, as in the case of a graduate 
of a Northern agricultural college, who, on 
returning to his father's farm, was enabled 
by his scientific knowledge to make two dol- 
lars grow out of the ground where one grew 
before, the farmer pupils of the Alabama 
School are shown how to get the best possible 
crops their lands will yield. These pupils 
need every advantage to offset the heavy ex- 
pense of cotton raising. 

The idea that because negro labor is plenti- 
ful in the South, the harvesting of the cotton 
crop is inexpensive is erroneous. Picking is 
one of the big items the cotton farmer has to 
reckon with, the usual pay being from thirty- 
five to seventy-five cents a hundred pounds, 
and so it is not surprising to find that many 
of them make cotton pickers of their children. 
In the Middle West the usual excuse of the 
boy who arrives at school some weeks after 
the fall opening is : “I had to stay home to help 
pa husk his corn.” In the cotton 
belt it is : “I was helping pick cot- 
ton.” 

To give specially adapted instruc- 
tion to just such “sons of toil” as 
these pupils who can hardly be 
spared from their father’s farms 
for the whole school course, the 
Principal of the Alabama School 
started, a few years ago, a class 
in scientific farming. The pro- 
gress of his idea is best told in the 
following by one who has watched 
the development of the venture 
from its beginning: 

“Three years ago Principal John- 
son decided to try the experiment 
of teaching some of the new ideas 
in agriculture to those of our older 
boys who came from the farm and 
who expect to make their living 
by farming. A small tract of land, 
forming part of the School property, was set 
apart for the purpose and the charge of the 
work was devolved upon Mr. Weston Jenkins, 
one of the teachers. 

“A number of the pupils were expert in 
all kinds of farm work but they had very little 
knowledge of the theory of agriculture. 
Under the direction of their teacher they 
have both studied and put into practice such 
advanced methods as seed-selection and test- 
ing for germination, rotation of crops, sub- 
soil plowing, raising corn crops and crops 
for green manuring, and have grown experi- 
mentally and with considerable success, some 
valuable crops which are little known in this 
section. 

“The illustration shows the success of this 
year's cotton crop. This field, which three 
years ago was in poor condition, has been so 
improved by improved methods of cultivation 
— yielding paying crops each year — that this 
season it has produced at the rate of about 
600 pounds of lint cotton to the acre, whereas 
the average yield throughout the South is 
about one hundred and fifty pounds and two 
hundred and fifty pounds — half a bale — is con- 
sidered a good crop, under old fashioned meth- 
ods of cultivation. This result has been reached 
without heavy expenditure for fertilizers, but 
mainly by better methods of cultivation. This 
year agriculture takes its place, both as a de- 
partment of industrial training and as a branch 
of school-room study. The class have indoor 
work whenever field-work is impracticable or 
when there is none on hand. The pupils 
learn from text-books, from papers, station 
bulletins and other sources, about all sorts of 
problems, and learn to apply this knowledge 


to their daily work. Some of them on leav- 
ing school have been able, by means of the 
knowledge thus acquired, to double, in some 
instances, this yield of part of the home farm.” 

From the foregoing it is seen that Prof. 
Jenkins is an advocate of crop rotation, which 
is more fully described in his “Journal of the 
Farmers’ Club.” Rotation of crops has 
proven, in fact, to be the cotton farmer’s fin- 
ancial salvation. The cotton raiser who, in 
his eager haste to extract dollars from his land 
faster than the law of Nature provides, raises 
cotton cn the same land year after year, 
slowly but surely “kills the goose that lays the 
golden eggs.” Another way of killing this 
“goose” is to fail to provide a substitute for 
the fertilizer Nature intended for the cotton 
field, the seed, which is now taken away as a 
valuable part of the crop. 

Up to about twenty years ago cotton seed 
was regarded as a waste product. Thanks to 
the advances of the science of chemistry what 
once was “waste” is now a valuable commo- 
dity. The cotton farmer of today not only 
hauls his cotton to the gin, but also carefully 


hauls his cotton seed away to the oil mill. That 
it is well worth hauling, is shown by these 
figures: a bale of cotton yields half a ton of 
seed worth $15.00 a ton; or by dry measure, 
thirty bushels, worth 25 cents a bushel. 

A cotton seed oil mill does not seem, from 
its dusty appearance, like a place where one 
would expect to “see sights,” but it contains, 
nevertheless, something to show, all its own. 
This mill, which looks, sounds and smells like 
a hungry monster, devouring all the seed that 
hundreds of farmers haul, is fed only about 
half of the year, during which time it runs day 
and night, the local gins and others out of town 
being the source of supply. In a four-press 
mill, for instance, are stored about 1,500 tons 
of cotton seed, which is run through the mill at 
the rate of about 70 tons per day. 

The ordinary cotton seed, with its coating of 
cotton, which the gin has failed to remove, is 
not suggestive of oil, but in it the refiners have 
struck it rich. One need only enter the mill, 
a building greased from top to bottom, to be 
convinced that cotton seed is a near rival to 
“Oily John’s” inexhaustible wells. 

The first operation in getting at this oil is 
naturally, to remove the thin cotton coating 
left on by the gin. The law of modern indus- 
trial economy requires that this surplus cotton 
be conserved. It is made into bales of second 
and third grade cotton, its color being grayish. 

Having got to the seed itself, the machines 
tackle the hull, which, when removed is also 
saved — it brings from eight to ten dollars a 
ton ! The inner part of the seed is then ground 
into meal that looks like “ grape nuts.” But 
how to get at the oil — that is an interesting 
problem, and modern invention meets it in an 


interesting way. The ground nival is hoisted 
into revolving steam cokers and there gets bet- 
ter treatment than most cooks give our “break- 
fast food.” 

Steaming bursts the molecules of the cotton 
seed meal so that the oil is ready to gush out 
under the 4000 pound presses. Loading these 
presses is to the hasty observer much the same 
process as putting batter into an oven ; but on 
close examination it is seen that the steamed 
meal is first flattened into a cake a few inches 
thick, and then wrapped in a camel's hair cloth 
for the presses to act upon. This cloth, which 
in the only material that will stand the rough 
contact of the monster presses, costs about 
seventy-five cents a pound. “Rivers” of 
brownish crude oil pour out of the presses, 
the taste of which is not unpleasant. For 
making the substitute for lard and olive oil 
this oil must be refined; for soap, it is used in 
its crude form. From a ton of cotton seed is 
extracted forty gallons of oil, the ultimate 
product being worth thirty-two cents a gallon. 

But, even after the oil is extracted from the 
seed to be shipped to various points north, to 
Chicago, Louisville or Cincinnati, 
the mill is not done with the rest of 
its products. Of the ton of seed 
which has yielded its forty gallons 
of oil there remains eight hundred 
pounds of meal, worth twenty-five 
dollars per ton, seven hundred fifty 
pounds of hulls, worth eight dollars 
a ton and fifty pounds of lint worth 
three cents a pound. 

From the presses the meal is re- 
moved in hard slabs about an inch 
thick and piled in a store house. 
"Cotton seed cake” it is called, and 
on beholding and smelling it, I 
thought for a moment I had met an 
old acquaintance — the hard-tack 
confection that the underclassmen 
used to fetch us from the “corner” 
at "dear, old Gallaudet." Cotton 
seed cake makes a good fertilizer; 
it is also claimed that it zaill not 
kill cattle , in which latter respect it is radi- 
cally different from that which we bought at 
College ! 

But the end of the cotton seed, seemingly 
fuller of good things than an egg is of meat, 
is not yet. There are extra store houses for 
the lint and storehouses for the hulls, a sub- 
stitue for hay, until the wealth of the little seed 
seems multiplied ad infinitum! To protect 
this wealth from possible fire at the previously 
mentioned mill, the services of about a dozen 
night watchmen are required ! 

That the production of cotton is on the in- 
crease, is shown by the typical Cotton State, 
Alabama, whose crop this year will exceed 
that of last by about 150,000 bales. That the 
cotton trade is very much alive may be guessed 
from an encounter I had lately with a travel- 
ling salesman for a cotton mill. Holding him 
up on the street. I demanded, ‘What’s the price 
of cotton?” To which he replied without 
hesitation : “The price of cotton is cents 
per pound today. 


“MUSIC” 

TO A. L. P. 

I am not musical — I never could 
Fall into rapture o’er Italian singing; 

“Songs without words,” I never understand, 

Though soft and sweet as “harp of hour’s stringing, ’ 
I never ask a lady for a song, 

No matter how “divinely” she may sing it, 
Without a secret hope it won’t be long, — 

Unless the “ Poetry ” has beauty in it. 

“Occasional.” 



PROF. JENKJXS’ COTTON FIELD NEAR ALABAMA SCHOOL. 
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Clarence Boxley, Cartoonist 


M AST month, the Silent 
Worker representative had 
the desire to saunter into 
the bachelor’s den of the 
oqly well known silent car- 
toonist’s apartment house 
in the white spotless city, 
the Mecca of beautiful Hel- 
ens of Troy, to wit, namely 
the native home of Mr. Clarence Alvah Box- 
ley, R. A. A. (Rome Alumni Association, not 
Royal Art Academy). 

The representative made an urbane explana- 
tion for the purport of his social call, saying . 
“Sir, you are to be interviewed.” Mr. Box- 
ley thereupon refused to be drawn into a 
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CLARENCE ALVAH BOXLEY 
(The subject of this sketch) 


discussion of his ambitions and dreams, blurt- 
ing out: “Not on your canvas! Nothing doing 
for me! Never!” 

“Say, mine host, name your price. We 
want to know all about you, persisted the 
caller. Mr. Boxley, all smiles and affability, 
said: “Well. Sir, that is another matter, for 
the reason of high cost of living and high 
prices of drawing pens manufactured by the 
Steel Trust, I shall let you know my price 
in a sealed box to be delivered by the Ameri- 
can Express. Now, ask me any decent ques- 

tion.” . 

“What does your honorable name signify? 

“It does that I may be a square dealer in 
boxing gloves, but consider myself an all- 
around boxer that can dodge an Irish confetti 
of fists and brick-bats, too.” 

“What do your initials stand for ?” 

“Caricature and Base-ball, by right of heri- 
tage. At school, they nicknamed me, ‘Hello! 
Cabby.’ Yes, I always make it a necessity to 
ride in a taxi-cab when I ever feel a budding 
corn on my unblessed toe.” ^ 

“What is your personal trade mark?” 

“A box of men’s collars made in Troy.” ^ 

“What is your favorite character in fiction?” 

“The Man on the Box” by Harold McGrath. 

“What can you draw best ?” 

“By jingo, I can draw any old sort of junk 
under Heaven’s ethereal clouds. Also, can 
draw my breath gracefully — a sigh of relief 
when my sketch is accepted by a comic editor.” 

“How do you draw? In what medium?” 


“I draw in black and white, but do not draw 
a line between the black and the white (race), 
provided that they go their own way separ- 
ately and sedately.” 

“Where did you learn to draw ?” 

“I look back to the days of auld lang syne 
at school in Rome when I scratched ludicrous 
hieroglyphics with chalk on the black-board 
and received many a “'licking” from the school 
teacher who discovered himself a victim of my 
by-work. I gathered my first inspiration 
from the pictures of Phil May, but it is regret- 
table that in my time there was no art instruc- 
tion taught in that school, or else my natural 
propensity for drawing would have been 
developed to better advantage.” 

“What are the qualifications of a cartoon- 
ist ?” 

“He must have several qualifications, be- 
sides the ability to draw. He must draw well 
enough to express his ideas correctly. Ideas 
count as an asset ; the idea is what will sell a 
picture — pictures with brains back of them 
that have market value. In cartooning, the 
excellency of the idea will compensate for all 
shortcomings in technique. A sense of humor 
and originality of mental conception are es- 
sential to a successful cartoonist who must 
keep in daily touch with the events of the 
day, such as news items, sports, politics, fash- 
ion, society, etc.” 

“What is the proudest moment of your 
life ?” 

“Frankly speaking, and honest to goodness, 
when I was in the press-room of a local news- 
paper, I saw with special delight the motley 
crew of street urchins rush in and grab copies 
fresh from the press, and, hurrying out, yell 
hoarsely with their “wuxtries.” 

After having received his preliminary edu- 
cation in the Rome, N. Y„ school, Mr. 
Boxley entered Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. While there, he captained a base 
ball team, and caught the crafty Cummings, 
(not the same Amos who first invented the 
first curve ball), cut some recitations in 
geometry, wrote some cheery news for the 
Rome Register, book wormed some in the Con- 
gressional Library, promenaded some on 
Florida Avenue, stole some street signs and, 
finally graduated (by request) before he be- 
came a serious-minded “Sophie. ' He was 
destined by his parents to be a school teacher 
or professor but his ambition was to be a 
professional base ball player in big company, 
which did not materialize because of his 
feather-weight and frail muscles. Upon en- 
try into a work-a-day world, he secured his 
first job as a newspaper compositor in his 
home city, but found it not conducive to his 
health, so he entered the employ of Geo. P. 
Ide & Co., collar and shirt manufacturers, 
where he is still at his “trusty ’ job as a collar 
cutter and has been ever since for 16 years. 
Once upon a time, he had availed himself of 
his well earned vacation by entering the New 
York School of Art (Chase) and there 
studied three months under Kenyon Miller 
and Louis Mora (the latter whose smile re- 
minded the student of the famous painting 
“Mona Lisa.” 

Later, he took up the study in caricature 
and newspaper illustrating under Dan Mc- 
Carthy (now deceased) the pioneer cartoon- 
ist of’ the New York World. Following, he 
accepted a position with the Troy Sunday 
Democrat and continued there till the paper 
went into disruption. Afterwards, he was 
engaged by the Troy Evening Standard to do 
cartoon work during the local political cam- 


paign and his force of execution had earned 
him a local reputation. 

In concluding, Mr. Boxley said : “There is 
nothing like illustrating and cartooning, the 
best part of art education, that will exercise 
your brain and give you the creative power to 
work out your ideas. A copyist is not an 
artist. It must be distinctly understood that 
some of the greatest artists that ever lived 
were the poorest draughtsmen and some of 
the greatest draughtsmen were the poorest 
artists. After learning the fundamental prin- 
ciples of drawing, you must try to be original 
and to develop individuality in your work. 
There is no mystery about learning to draw. 
One w T ho can write can draw.” 

Mr. Boxley, by nature of his bringing 



“TWO CANDIDATES FOR MAYOR” 
Cartoon done by Mr. Boxley 
From the Troy Evening Standard, Nov. 2, 05 


up, is some cold English, some warm Yankee, 
some dreaming Roman and some fighting 
Trojan, and some yet undeveloped, but he is 
a man “four-square to every wind that blows.” 
And he is well-known for his boxfulness of 
magnetic personality, versatility and humor, 
and for his fecundity of ideas in writing, draw- 
ing and talking in a flexible style peculiar to 
himself, as attested by the characteristic quality 
of this interview which had just been drawn 
to a close. 



ART 

The habit of art is a process of spiritual 
training, which refines and elevates the mind 
and heart. — La Farge. 

Art is long, life short; judgment difficult, 
opportunity transient. — Goethe. 

Art, and in particular, commercial art, has 
great possibilities. — Ex. 

As no man is bom an artist, so no man is 
bom an angler. — Isaak JValton. 
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By Alexander L. Pach, 935 Broadway, New York 


MR. WADE AND THE WADE GIRES AT DEE AVAN 


A N odd and out of the ordinary 
happening took place in a lodge- 
room of an organization of deaf 
people, in New York City. The 
lodge was in regular session ; the 
treasurer had the floor, when, without warn- 
ing a large pastel partrait of a deceased bro- 
ther member fell from the wall, exactly be- 
tween two members, grazing them both but 
harming neither, though had either received 
the full force of the weight of portrait, glass 
and frame the result would have been very 
serious, to state it very mildly. 

❖ 

A recent issue of the Mt. Airy World shows 
a view of the tailoring shop, so tailoring still 
has a hold. Where the trade is properly taught 
it is far from a poor means of existence I am 
told, and while there is much detracting sweat- 
shop labor at sweat-shop pay, there is always 
room for really good tailors in the high-class 
shops, and the increased demand by women, 
for tailor-made clothes gives tailoring as a 
trade anything but a rear-rank position. Some 
schools have abolished the trade altogether, 
though I never heard a good reason why. 

V 

The Iowa Hawkeye announces that it has 
ten representatives at Gallaudet College, nine 
students and Miss Long, daughter of Prof. 
J. S. Long and Mrs. Long, (both Gallaudet 
graduates), who is a fellow. New York and 
the eastern tier of states send very few students 
to college, yet the western states are always 
well represented, though the states have only 
one School for the Deaf while New York 
alone has nearly a dozen, and a population 
larger than many of the western and middle 
states combined. 

❖ 


The Optimist, like its predecessors, fell by 
the wayside. Pessimists predicted this out- 
come in the beginning. 

Cleveland has the next National Conven- 
tion, and Cleveland is an ideal convention 
city. And Mrs. Laura MacDill Bates is just 
enough of a deaf woman to make an ideal 
leader in local arrangements, and enough of 
a hearing one to carry everything to a suc- 
cesssful conclusion without the aid of hear- 
ing people. 

Of course there wont be such a big crowd 
of those delightful westerners and Pacific 
coast people as Colorado Springs witnessed, 
but Cleveland is far enough west to draw. 

Omaha will have to wait, though it would 
seem that the logical place for the meeting 
was Omaha rather than Cleveland, but Omaha 
can capture the following convention without 
any trouble. 

❖ 


Pach Photo 

Meantime, let us hope that the little war 
going on in N. A. D. official circles will cease 
and a truce patched up. Just what the merit, 
or lack of merit, of the controversy is, is not 
as clear as it might be, but the “bouncing” 
of an official who certainly worked hard is 
a deplorable proceeding viewed from any as- 
pect and the members and the deaf generally 
do not enthuse over bickerings and columns 
of condemnation. There are bigger things 
to look after and higher aims to attain. 

We want a bigger N. A. D. and a better 
N. A. D., we want an unified N. A. D. 

At Colorado Springs the whole East was 
ignored, though the East has generally done 
more than its full share. 

Come, gentlemen, let us have peace. 

❖ 

At the Delavan Convention more than the 
usual number of papers were read by persons 
other than those who wrote them. Some of 
the absentees were unable to go for reasons 
beyond their control, and some, as usual, never 
had any intention of going. 

I think when a man (or woman) is ten- 
dered such an honor, it ought to be backed 
up by the presence of the person whose ideas 
are presented. There may be persons present 
anxious to know more details, or gain further 
light, and again some of the arguments may 
have another point of view, so the mere read- 
ing of a paper is not enough. A man ought 
to be ready to defend his arguments or expand 
on them, and in order to do so he ought to be 
on the ground, if he can be. 

This isn’t criticism of anybody in particular, 
and in so far as it bears on some of the ab- 
sentees, the lines are written in great regret, 
not in a spirit of fault-finding. 

❖ 

Some years ago, an article in this depart- 
ment commented on the results of the passing 
of the deaf teacher. In an earlier paragraph 
in this month’s issue comment is made on the 
fact that the students of the only college ex- 
clusively for the deaf are practically all from 
the South, Middle-West and West. It is in 
these sections that the profession of teach- 
ing is still open to the deaf. Some of the 
largest schools in the East have not appointed 
a deaf teacher (nor a deaf person in any capa- 
city for that matter) for years, though they 
have star rank deaf teachers in their faculties. 

This is due entirely to the mistaken oral 


VERA GAMMON AND MISS HANSON (TEACHER) 
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boasting. Xow-a-days the first thing the par- 
ents of a deaf child learn is that schools for 
the deaf have magical appliances for supply- 
ing missing hearing and absent speech, and 
when they enter their loved one in a school 
for the deaf they demand speech, and speech- 
reading. Of course there is a show of meet- 
ing the demand, arid that requires hearing 
teachers. 

The results are partly in evidence. 

They are results that are to be deplored. 

You cannot argue with the parent. They 
know what they want, but you cannot satisfy 
them when you teil them that a finished job 
cannot be turned over more than once in fifty 
times — 1 am strongly tempted to say once in 
two hundred times. 

To make for successful manhood and wo- 
manhood in deaf children the first result to 
be secured is to educate so that the deafness 
(and usual accompanying lack of speech) will 
not be a handicap to such an extent as to be 
worse than it really is. 

Thirty years is a long time to acquire know- 
ledge of one’s fellow deaf. A prior period 
of seventeen years as a hearing boy gives 
added value. The substance of my own ex- 
perience is that a fair education, and a good 
command of one’s mother-tongue makes life’s 
battle under the handicap of deafness relatively 
easy — at any rate the rest is easy if the hands 
have been trained in some good bread-winning 
pursuit. 

Given these conditions and deafness is 
robbed of its terribleuess. 

In the absence of these conditions deafness 
is a hideous night-mare. With these con- 
ditions absent deafness is a burden and a 
calamity. 

Education only occupies a few years. When 
school ends the real work begins. Send out 
deaf people equipped for the stern realities they 
will meet. To do so, occupy the few years of 
childhood so that in manhood they will reap 
the benefit. 

Lip-reading, where it can be acquired to 
such an extent that it will be of real value is 
unquestionably giolden in its worth to the 
individual. “Lip guessing" is an abomination. 
As to acquired speech, it is rarely worth while. 
It generally accentuates one’s infirmity. Here 
and there are bright lip-readers — just as often 
as not they would be bright lip-readers any- 
way. The two best ones, in both instances 
women, that I ever knew, never were taught 
a day in a school for the deaf. 

Not long ago, I visited several class-rooms 
to witness oral instruction. The little chil- 
dren, it seemed to me, were needlessly tor- 
tured. I use the word advisedly. Not a boy 
or girl among them either spoke or acted natu- 
rally. They were ill at ease. They were far 
from happy. Their minds seemed to wander. 
A haunted look was on their faces. Their 
teachers worked hard. There is no doubt of 
that, but when I talked with these children out- 
side of the school-room and brought out their 
real selves, it was hard to believe they were 
the same ones. 

I never saw such a waste of effort and waste 
of time, nor such an apparently cruel means 
to a dubious end. 

The most successful deaf people I have 
known (and it has been my privilege and 
pleasure to meet thousands) are those who 
were educated under the eclectic system. I 
have always found that a deaf man who can 
express himself and appreciate what is said 
to him, to and by his fellow deaf, is also suc- 
cessful in his relations with the normal world, 
even though that expression is by means of 
pad and pencil. 

If he can state his wants, and his abilities 
in good English, he will get all the attention 
he deserves and all the encouragement, where 



SOME OF THE DEAF AT OCEAN GROVE 

Ocean Grove . — Among the deaf visitors to this 
resort during the summer were, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Rose, of East Orange; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
S. Porter, of Trenton; Mrs. Charles Lawrenz, of 
Newark; Miss Rachael Gantz, of Brooklyn, N. Y; 
Edwin A. Hodgson, editor of the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal, of New York; Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Glynn, of Secaucus ; Miss Fannie Brown, of Belmar ; 
Mrs. Henry Ilerbst, of Bayonne; Miss Minnie 
Bogart, of Bradley Beach ; Miss Maude Thompson, 
of Point Pleasant; Miss Campbell, of Trenton; 
Messrs. O. E. Lewis and Archibald Baxter, of 
New York; Miss Annabel Kent, of East Orange, 
N. J. All commented on the wonderful improve- 
ments to be seen at the shore. 


if he speaks in the uncouth, and often painful 
spoken language, and depends on the motion 
of strange lips, he will be shown the door in 
short order. 

The sorriest spectacle I know of is furnished 
in the cases of educated deaf college graduates 
hunting around months and months jobless, 
where young women fresh from normal 
schools are given classes of deaf children to 
be taught by means of speech and speech 
reading, totally unfitted for the work, ignorant 
of the language of the deaf and indifferent as 
to the length of time they stay in the service, 
ready, in fact, (and as is only natural) to 
throw it all up when the right Prince Charm- 
ing comes along. 

What do you propose to do about it? 
NEW YORK 

Though the meeting-nights of the several 
organizations hereabouts, notably the first and 
second Saturday nights, are a well known fix- 
ture, Saturday night continues the favorite for 
gatherings of one kind or another. 

Among the events announced for the future 
are : 

Saturday Evening, Oct. 28th — Hallow E’en 
party at St. Ann’ Church, 51 1 West 148th St. 
Admission (including refreshments and prizes) 
twenty-five cents. 

Saturday Evening, Nov. nth — A German 
Night’’ at the Deaf-Mutes’ Union League, 
143 West 125th St. Admission, fifty cents, 
covers everything. 

Saturday Evening, Nov. nth — Reading by 
Dr. Thos. F. Fox, on “The Gun Maker of 
Moscow,” at St. Ann’s Church. 

Saturday Evening, Nov. 18th — Charity Ball 
by the Brooklyn Guild, at Assembly rooms, 
Dekalb Ave., near Bedford Ave., tickets thirty- 
five cents each. Proceeds go to such poor 
unfortunates as are unable to provide a 
Thanksgiving Dinner for themselves. 

Thanksgiving Eve., Nov. 29th — Lecture by 
John M. O’Donnell, under entertainment 
course of Knights of De L’Epee, at Vera Cruz 
Hall. 305 East 23rd St. Admission twenty-five 
cents. 

Saturday Evening, Dec. 9th — Whist party, 
by Federation of Deaf Artists, at Franklin 
Hall, 501 West 145th St. Tickets fifty cents. 
Original paintings will be given as prizes. 


Saturday Evening, Dec. 23 — Basket Ball and 
Dance, by the Clarke Deaf-Mutes’ A. A., at 
Sokol Hall, 525 East 72nd St. Admission 
thirty-five cents. 

Saturday Evening, Jan. 6th, 1912 — Enter- 
tainment and Ball, by the Hebrew Congrega- 
tion, Murray Hill Lyceum, 34th St. and Third 
Ave. 

Saturday Evening, Feb. 5th — Annual Win- 
ter Festival of Brooklyn Div. No. 23, N. F. 
S. D., at Imperial Hall, Brooklyn. Tickets 
fifty cents. 

Of course there are other events sandwiched 
in between, not forgetting the Tuesday even- 
ing affairs at St. Ann’s Church, and the New 
Year celebrations by both the League of Elect 
Surds, and the Deaf-Mutes’ Union League. 


Where Silence Reigns in Australia 

THE DEAF MUTES’ FARM 

The Adult Deaf and Dumb Society of Victoria has 
in full working order a home and flower farm at 
Lake Park, Blackburn. The society aims at making 
such provision for those who are born deaf, and 
consequently grow up dumb, as will enable them to 
make their own living and to some extent become 
useful members of society. In a building in the east 
end of Flinders St. the deaf-mutes gather for social 
intercourse and business. All connection is by 
finger spelling and gesture. The management states 
that so systematically is everything arranged that not 
a single ablebodied and intelligent deaf-mute is out 
of employment. 

But the farm and home at Blackburn serves a 
special purpose. Just as there are aged and infirm 
and mentally afflicted amongst those who hear and 
see, so there is a percentage of the deaf-mutes 
mentally' and physically defective. The home is for 
the aged, infirm and blind ; and the farm is for those 
that are mentally or physically imperfect. The 
latter institution was something in the nature of 
an experiment, and it became necessary to proceed 
cautiously. However, the experimental stage is now 
passed. The published report of the Superintendent 
says : — 

“We have admitted to our home several deaf 
mutes, who, prior to their admission, were looked 
upon as incapable of being trained to profitable 
labor. With satisfaction we record success after two 
years’ training. Those who have hitherto lived 
lives of idleness, and the parents of whom had 
concluded that they would be lifelong burdens, 
either to themselves or to the public, are now profit- 
ably occupied, working with varying degrees of 
success, satisfaction, and pleasure to themselves, 
side by side with the few normal deaf-mutes who are 
employed at the farm, as a standard for those under 
training. In addition, we have inmates who are 
blind and deaf. One contributes toward his main- 
tenance by caning chairs and casing bottles. He is a 
great reader, and he is content, and even cheerful. 
The other case, however, is a very sad one, and the 
cause of much anxiety to the superintendent and 
matron. This man, who is 56 years of age, lost his 
hearing about three years ago, and his sight only 
nine months ago. His condition of mind is such that 
he has constantly to be watched and interested. It 
is sometimes necessary to sit with him for hours 
at a time listening to his talk and replying cheerfully. 
There are signs of improvement, and there is hope 
that before another year closes he may be drawn 
to take an interest in some work that will occupy 
his mind, and make more bearable his dark and 
silent existence. 

“At present we have about 10 acres under-culti- 
vation. The first year the receipts from the sale 
of cut flowers, etc., was £82. last year (the second) 
the total receipts from this source and from picnics 
was £383. There is every prospect of returns 
amounting to upwards of £500 this year, and w'ithin 
the next two or three years the farm will be self- 
supporting. 
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By James H. Cloud, 2606 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


X essential part of President Gal- 
laudet’s address before the Con- 
vention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf at Delavan last July, 
was an extract from an essay on 
methods of educating the deaf he delivered 
some years previous. In voicing his own con- 
victions, formed after an eminently success- 
ful professional experience exceeding half a 
century, Dr. Gallaudet also voices the senti- 




DR. E. M. GALLAUDET 

Re-elected President of the American Instructors of the 
Deaf. 

Photo taken at Delavan 


ments of the veterans of the teaching profes- 
sion and of the educated deaf everywhere. Dr. 
Gallaudet said : 

“It is possible to teach a child born deaf to speak 
■well and to understand the speech of others by ob- 
serving the motions of the lips. This has been 
■done in many instances in many countries. But the 
•conclusion often drawn from such successes that 
all deaf children may do likewise is not sustained 
by experience. 

“Success in teaching deaf-mutes to speak is a 
matter of gradation, and in estimating the value of 
results, enthusiasm and bias on the part of teachers 
often leads to serious error. A large proportion 
of deaf children whose teachers assure them they 
have acquired the power of speech, and who use 
their voices, such as they are, with considerable 
fluency, are conspicuous failures in the world at 
large. 

“The utterance of those, understood easily by 
teachers and intimate friends, is often so muffled 
or harsh or imperfect as to repel strangers, thus 
putting the deaf person at a much greater dis- 
advantage than if, remaining silent, he resorted to 
writing as a means of communication. 


“There are teachers of the deaf in the United 
States who have urged within the last few years that 
the language of signs ought not to be used in teach- 



THF, LATE NOBLE B McKEE 
Fifteen Years Superintendent of the Missouri School for 
the Deaf at Fulton. 

ing deaf-mutes, and in a few schools attempts have 
been made to carry out this idea. It is, indeed, 
possible to teach deaf children without the use of the 
language of signs in the class-room or the public 
assembly. 

“But the testimony of a great number who have 
been so taught is that their intellectual development 
has been narrowed and retarded by the refusal on the 
part of their teachers to make use of that language 
which is theirs by nature. My experience with the 
deaf, and my life-long familiarity with their pecu- 
liar language, lead me to accept this testimony 
as a statement of a general truth, and to express the 
hope that the day is not distant when the natural 
language of the deaf will have its proper place 
in every school, as German deaf-mutes demand, and 
as many German teachers recommend.” 

* 

The Volta Rcviezv for September has an in- 
teresting article by Mr. E. B. Nitchie, prin- 
cipal of the New York School for the Hard- 
of-Hearing, entitled “Unemployment, the 
Tragedy of Deafness.” While Mr. Nitchie 
speaks primarily for those who have lost their 
hearing years after their school age he also 
gives the view point of many who become 
deaf early enough to receive their education 
in special schools. Mr. Nitchie says that the 
task of bringing the deaf man and the job 
together is one of the serious problems of 
modern times. Mr. Nitchie quotes an articles 
by Graham Hood in the New York Glooe 
which is so good that we pass it along: 

“If there is no place for the handicapped we must 
find some way to make one. The most natural solu- 
tion to such a problem, and one that ought to ap- 
peal to philanthropic business men in every part of 
the country, is the establishment of commercial 
enterprises expressly for this class of people. Be- 
cause man is physically handicapped is no reason 
that he should become an object of charity. There 
are lots of things that he can do whether he is 
blind, deaf, or crippled in any other way. As long 
as he has strength and the desire to work he de- 
serves to have a place among money-earning factors. 
“One way in which this result can be obtained is 
by the establishment of certain industries expressly 
for the employment of such persons. Let something 
be found that does not require the use of the eyes, 
then let the blind who are in need of employment be 
engaged at a living wage to perform such duties. 
Let other work he found for those who are deaf or 
in some way crippled, and let each he paid fairly for 
the work that he performs. 

"While such an enterprise would he one of the 
most helpful and beneficient of charitable move- 


ments, it would not be a charity in the unpleasant 
sense of the word, for it would quickly make itself 
self supporting. In fact, with proper management, 
and the right sort of publicity, the product of 
these factories or workshops might find a better 
market than other goods of the same general char- 
acter.” 

As the ultimate solution of Mr. Hood’s sug- 
gestion Mr. Nitchie thinks the matter should 
be taken up by some organization interested 
solely in the needs of the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing, with the view of establishing an em- 
ployment bureau for the deaf and to interest 
corporations and business men in the project. 
A very good idea. 

•I* -k *k 

“The semi-mute excels his born-deaf brother be- 
cause of the intellectual development he has gained 
through the acquisition of natural speech, and yet 
how frequently, I say it with regret, we find this 



DR. E. A. FAY 

The Distinguished Editor of the Annals, the official 
organ of the Convention of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf. Photo, taken at Delavan. 

class attempting to deprive their less fortunate 
brothers of the instruction by which they themselves 
have profited so much. From no class does opposi- 
tion to speech methods come with such poor grace 
as from semi-mutes whose proficiency, even in signs, 
is due in large measure to the mental advantage 
which speech has given them. — Dr. A. L. E. Croutcr 
in the American Annals for September. 

We think Dr. Crouter is altogether mistaken 
in his statement tin at semi-mutes have at- 
tempted to deprive any other class of the deaf 
of instruction by speech methods. We be- 
lieve the fact to be just the reverse. The deaf 
are not opposed to instruction by speech meth- 
ods but they are opposed to instruction by 
speech methods exclusively. The deaf citizens 
of today, whether semi-mute or born deaf, 
whether educated by combined or by speech 
methods, are practically of one mind in con- 
demning the use of single methods in teaching 
the deaf — manual or oral. The proceedings of 
international, national, state and alumni con- 
ventions of the deaf held within the last quarter 
of a century bear ample testimony of the fact 
that, instead of opposing speech methods, the 
deaf have strongly upheld such methods when 
properly applied, along with other helpful 
methods, to the needs of the individual child. 
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„ GALLAUDET COLLEGE ALUMNI AT COLUMBUS, OHIO 

First row from right to left— Cloa G. Lamson, ’00; A. H. Schorv, ,81; M. H. Zorn, ’go; Dr. R. Patterson. ’70- 
Wm. Toomey, ’io. 

Second row— R. P. Mac Gregor, ’72; May Greener, Normal, 96; A.B. Greener; Ethelburga Zell, ’02; C.W. Charles, ’89. 


Dr. G. Hudson-Makuen, of Philadelphia, has 
an article in the Volta Review for September 
on the “Medico Educational Problem of the 
Deaf Child,” from which the following extract 
is taken : 

‘‘Although many methods [of teaching the deaf] 
have been used, they may now be divided into two 
general classes : first, the oral method, and second, 
the manual method. A third class may be added, 
namely, the combined oral and manual method ; but 
this has few advocates at the present time, and it is 
of doubtful utility except in a very limited number 
of cases.” 

So the combined method has few advocates 
at the present time and is of doubtful utility? 
Let us see. The American Annals for last 
January gives the number of pupils taught in 
combined method schools compared to the oral 
as three to one. There are ten thousand more 
pupils attending combined method schools in 
America than oral. Of the 62 larger schools 
for the deaf supported by the state 52 are com- 
bined method schools. A considerable ma- 
jority of teachers also teach by the combined 
method. 

* * * 

Close to the grounds of the Pennsylvania 
Home for the Aged Deaf at Doylestown, 
which we visited last summer, is a large and 
to all appearances a well populated cemetery 
over the entrance of which, conspicuously 
displayed, in large lettering, is a sign bearing 
the word “Welcome.” Only that and no- 
thing more. We were favorably impressed 
with the seeming cordiality of the invitation, 
but naturally hesitated about accepting it, at 
the time, having just been filled with the good 
things they serve at the Home and enjoyed a 
social hour with Home folks. We had to 
catch our car, however, and the yawning open- 
ing in the wall along the shady side of the 
street had to be passed. So making our 
anchorage doubly secure to the shadow of 
our friend, comforter and guide — the Rev. 
Mr. Dantzer — and placing renewed confidence 
in the ability of our fair escort — Miss Stuckert 
— to ward off with her beauty and wit any evil 
omen, we advanced in fear and with trembling. 
We also made a hasty compulsory review of 
our past life, in which we recalled having been 
beaten by the Rev. Mr. Flick at tennis, ac- 
cepted brother Whildin’s cigars, our inability 
to go Curate Keiser one better at Coney Is- 
land, and our failure to purchase a controlling 
interest in the Howard Investment Company. 
Then we passed the cemetery entrance only to 
discover that the “Welcome” did not refer to 
the graveyard at all, but to a meeting house lo- 
cated at the other end and half hidden behind 
the trees. 

* * * 

The Illinois State and Alumni Associations 
had a joint convention as guests of the State 
School for the Deaf at Jacksonville, last June, 
which will be long remembered by those 
present for the good feeling, good time, good 
cheer and good business which characterized 
the gathering. The notable address of the 
occasion was the alumni oration by Miss 
Edith Fitzgerald, in which she towered over 
all her predecessors in that capacity. There 
was also a very good industrial exhibit con- 
sidering the shortness of the time in which it 
was assembled. The photograph display of 
Mr. F. W. Fawkner, of Cario. was, of course, 
exceptionally fine. A patent hygienic clothes- 
washer was exhibited by its inventor, Mr. 
Lawrence James. Mrs. Ernest Towe, of 
Jacksonville, made an excellent showing as a 
blue-ribbon winner for her buff orpingations. 
There were other exhibits of merit and the 
interest taken in the industrial feature will 
insure better exhibits at future gatherings. 
It is also probable that the State Association 


will have exhibits of work by the deaf at the 
state fairs and other expositions — a plan that 
has already met with encouraging success in 
Minnesota. 

* * * 

The classic environment of the Iowa School 
has long been noted as a favorite browsing 
place for Peagasus. Evidently that mount 
of the Muses sometimes meanders into the 
town and gives the fit to the tradespeople, 
judging from the following effusion conspicu- 
ously displayed on a bill-board near the car 
line between the school and the city: 

“Fads for the lads 
Their brothers and their dads.” 

* * * 

The Executive Committee of the National 
Association of the Deaf has selected Cleveland 
as the meeting place for the next regular con- 
vention. Here is hoping that Mr. Rockfel- 
ler will pour some of his magic standard oil 
upon the troubled waters of the organization. 

* * * 

Billboards, evert’ few miles along the rail- 
road right of way, keep the traveller in- 
formed where he is at, but he would hardly 
expect to be told as he nears Decatur, 111 ., — 
that he is 11,465 miles from Hong Kong. 

* * * 

All rejoice at the recovering of Dr. Gal- 
laudet from his recent illness. 


Williamson-Erd Wedding 

Miss Mary Miller Williamson and Prof. Robert 
Louis Erd, both teachers in the Michigan School 
for the Deaf at Flint, were married on the afternoon 
of August 2 ad last. 

The marriage ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. P. T. Pockman, pastor of the First Dutch 
Reformed Church, at the home of the bride’s mothe r , 
Mrs. Sophie Williamson, on Seaman Street, New 
Brunswick, N. J., in the presence of relatives and 
friends of the contracting couple. 

The parlor and dining room were decorated with 
palms, ferns, white and pink asters. 

The bride, who is a charming brunette, was hand- 
some in an ivory satin Princess gown, embellished 


with rare lace, which had been in the family for 
generations. French fringe was also skilfully used 
and gave a foreign touch to the beautiful gown. 

A diamond pendant, the gift of the bridegroom, was 
her only ornament, and she carried a shower bouquet 
of white asters. 

The bridesmaid was her sister, Miss Elsie William- 
son, who was gowned in pink chiffon Empire gown 
over pink satin and carried a shower bouquet of 
pink asters. The gift to the bridesmaid was a pearl 
brooch. 

Paul Erd, of St. Louis, a brother of the bride- 
groom, was best man, while the ushers were friends 
of the bridegroom's. 

Following the nuptials was a reception, at which 
the happy couple received the hearty wishes of their 
friends. A dinner was served by Caterer Graham. 

Late in the afternoon, Prof, and Mrs. Erd left for 
an extended trip to the White Mountains and Can- 
ada, later going to Michigan to resume their duties 
as instructors in the School for the Deaf at Flint, 
where they have been employed for a number of 
years. 

The gifts consisted of silver, linen, china, cut-glass, 
furniture, pictures, etc. Among the pieces was a 
Mexican luncheon cloth of exquisite design. 

Among the guests present were : Mrs. Sophie E. ' 
Williamson, Mr. C. M. Banks, Elsie Williamson, of 
New Brunswick; Josie E. Schnaider, Wm. S. 
Schnaider, Francisca Schnaider, of Giadalajara, 
Mexico; Paul H. Erd, Henrietta Erd Felts, of 
Waterloo, I1L; Clara M. Banks, Lydia C. Banks, 
Katharine Banks, of Newark, N. J. ; Murray Camp- 
bell, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Florence H. Jones, of 
Flint, Mich.; Emma Atkinson, of Hartford, Conn,; 
Mr. and Mrs. George T. Sanders, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. George S. Porter, of Trenton, 
N. J. 

Both tire bride and groom are graduates of Gal- 
laudet College, and stand high in the estimation of 
their friends and acquaintances. 


Just as exercises and the lifting of heavy weights 
develop muscle, so responsibilitv develops ability. — 
Ex. 


Do not make tug-boats of yourselves to pull your 
pupils through the wave. Act as rudder, to guide 
them. — Ex. 
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By Mrj. E. Florence Long, Council duffs, Ie. 

"On deep-rutted roads that are centuries old 
The Cart and the Plodder will travel, unled 
A Poet, a Lion, a Man raise and bold 

Will beat out new pathways for the Plodder to 
tread.” 


ULUTH, Minnesota, claims Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest Bingham who 
have resided there for the past ten 
years and intend to reside per- 
manently. They both come from 
North Carolina and are true Southerners “to 
the manor born,” and like the born South- 
erners cannot be excelled in the charming 
friendliness of Southern hospitality. 

Mr. Bingham, having a mechanical bent of 
mind, is engaged in the finest kind of electri- 
cal fixture work for a firm in Duluth and en- 
joys it so much that he can hardly find time 




MR. AND MRS. ERNEST BINGHAM 


to take a vacation of more than two or three 
weeks at a time. He is a born deaf-mute and 
the mathematical turn of his mind can best 
be illustrated by a little incident in his life 
when he was only six years old. Near Christ- 
mas time the brother of little Ernest told him 
that Santa Claus would drive in his sleigh up 
on top of the house and come down the chim- 
ney with a bag full of toys. Now the fireplace, 
at the time, had a Franklin grate and Ernest 
looked at it and signed that it was too small. 
But the big brother insisted Santa Claus would 
get through some way. That particular night 
before Christmas it snowed, which was a most 
unusual thing for North Carolina. Christmas 
morning the little Ernest ran out doors and 
looked on top of the house where the snow 
lay clean and white, then he went into the 
house looking the picture of disgust and de- 
clared his brother was a liar, for there were 
no tracks of a sleigh and deer in the snow. 

Mr. Bingham comes from a long line of 
illustrious educators. His father, Colonel Wil- 
liam Bingham, was author of the famous 


"Bingham's Latin Grammar," "Cresar," “En- 
glish Grammar” and "Latin Reader." The 
Colonel was first a teacher and then Principal 
of “The Bingham School” at Orange County 
near Melbane, North Carolina, and in the 
opinion of all, “he was in the front rank of 
educators, excelled by none, equalled by few.” 
"The Bingham School" was a classical board- 
ing-school in 1793 by the great-grand father of 
Ernest Bingham, the Rev. William Bingham, 
who came from Ireland in 1785. and the school 
has been handed down as a legacy from father 
to son in succession ever since. 

Mr. Ernest Bingham graduated from Gal- 
laudet College in 1895 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and then, for a time, was 
book-keeper at the Bingham School, of which 
his brother was Principal. In June, 1896, he 
married Miss Mary Allison, a daughter of the 
late Dr. J. A. Allison, who was a prominent 
physician and surgeon of Statesville, North 
Carolina. She was a graduate af the Raleigh, 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, the same 
as Mr. Bingham, where they first met each 
other and Fate did the rest. She tried almost 
a year of college life while Mr. Bingham was 
studying there too, but gave up on account 
of poor health. She speaks and reads the lips 
excellently and can pass words with the best 
of ’em any time. Together those two make a 
most devoted couple whom it is a pleasure to 
meet and know. 

❖ ❖ 

The Buckeye State will be honored by hav- 
ing the privelege of entertaining the next 
convention of The National Association of the 
Deaf at Cleveland. It is said that Cleveland 
is an ideal place for conventions and no doubt 
that the Buckeye deaf will do themelves proud 
and make the Convention a success in every 
way. 

Among the teachers of the School for the 
Deaf in Columbus, Ohio, there’s a notable 
collection of fine deaf men and women led by 
Principal Patterson. They will naturally have 
an active interest in the success of the conven- 
tion. 

Ihe graduating class of 1911 from the Iowa 
School for the Deaf has made an unique re- 
cord. Tn June, the class took the examinations 
for Gallaudet College under their teacher, Mr. 
J. Schuyler Long, who is also Principal of 
the School, and were all admitted to the Col- 
lege this fall. Then in the fall entrance ex- 
aminations, taken at the College, they held on 
to their good record begun at the Iowa School, 
and their class leaders, Leonard Rendall and 
Grace Evans, led with first and second honors 
respectively over all the other students ad- 
mitted from other states. 

7 he Observer is the only little independent 
paper for the deaf existing now, if the new 
monthly called “The Prat ” and run by the 
N. F. S. D. is excepted. 


The Optimist fed itself on too much red- 
pepper and died while the editress, Mrs. Jack- 
son, fled to Texas for a change of air. 

The Observer now has Mrs. Agatha T. Han- 
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son, the wife of the President of the N. A. D., 
its head and she seems determined to avoid the 
the mistake of The Optimist. In a notice to 
contributors she says that they will be given 
“fair and courteous treatment,” but that “arti- 
cles containing personal abuse and billingsgate, 
however, will land in the waste-basket,” as 
she affirmed the paper was “not desirious of 
being noted for the amount of red-pepper we 
hand out to our subscribers.” 

The esteemed editor of the N. Y. Deaf 
Mutes' Journal should sit up and take notice 
now. The Journal has been so full of red- 
pepper and billingsgate lately, that subscribers 
are beginning to sneeze with disgust. 


“Nature’s Color Artist” 

Mine. October, the colorist of the season, 
is here. Her studio is he town, the hamlet, 
the rolling hills, the forests whose limit is the 
horizion. By day this master painter spreads 
her browns, her reds, purples, scarlets and 
old golds with broad sweeps of the brush, and 
the result is a wonderful canvas, soothing, 
magical, awe-inspiring and reflecting the csea- 
tion of all things ; at night she hangs the big 
old moon in a sky of deep azure and makes 
shadow pictures. Her breezes, chill with the 
breath of coming winter, rock the chestnut 
tree boughs and whiper the song of the 
harvest ; he makes the early night that induces 
the cheerful firesde with its concomitants of 
children’s games, apple munching and nut 
cracking, and finally rides away on a broom- 
stick, garbed as the witch of Hallowe'en. 

For art may err, but Nature cannot miss. — 
Dryden. 



IOWA SCHOOL GRADUATES AT GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
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MACS MUSINCSi 



By J. H. MacFarlane, Talladega, Ala. 


T HAT campaign of educating the public 
in regard to the Deaf needs to be carried 
on with increased vigor. Resolutions 
of -state or national bodies of the deaf con- 
demning official representatives of the public 
and such measures as are thought to be de- 
trimental to the deaf, need to be followed up 
with individual effort on the part of every 
member of such organizations, if the public 
mind is to be rid of those illusions and pre- 
judices through which it views the deaf as a 
class. 

The adult deaf of Minnesota recently set 
a good example to others in this missionary 
work. At the big Twin City State Fair, which 
is visited by hundreds of thousands of people 
from all over the Northwest, an exhibit was 
put up by the deaf that was pronounced by 
many of those who inspected it to be the best 
thing at the “Big Show.” This in a locality 
which, from personal experience, we know to 
be the stiffest-jacketed in its attitude toward 
the deaf of any in which we have sojourned! 
But when the Minnesota deaf, by fine exhibits 
of that brilliant galaxy of deaf inventors, of 
which the Gopher State may well boast, dem- 
onstrated that they could do something better 
than their hearing brethern, pity for them gave 
way to admiration. Score one for the Min- 
nesota deaf ! They are getting there ! They 
believe in the power of advertising, which, 
when rightly used, is bound to pay. 

And what are you and I doing about it? 
You may be one of those among the deaf who 
boasts some affiliation among the big politi- 
cians. Why not use him ? Make a watch dog 
of him for the interests of the deaf, who, just 
at this time, need all that kind of help they can 
get. 

It is the “personal work” with the rank and 
file though, that will finally turn public opinion 
in our favor. Every deaf person should 
CONSIDER HIMSELF A MISSIONARY TO THE 
hearing ! They need to be “converted from 
the error of their way” of looking upon the 
deaf as “speckled birds,” objects upon which 
to heap their pity, etc. Indeed, it is the 
ignorance of the public in regard to the deaf 
that is pitiable rather than the misfortune of 
the deaf. 

Why, right within the shadow of our schools 
for the deaf we find persons with the most 
distorted notions concerning their “Silent 


Brethren.” Maybe the latter are too silent; 
do not, from natural diffidence, speak the 
“word in season.” We do not mean by this 
that it is necessary to speak orally; the well- 
informed deaf person who lias something to 
say and will not keep still will get a hearing 
and his means of communication will be over- 
looked as of secondary importance. 

And right here I cut off my theorizing to 
cite some facts that will show that I have 
practised before preaching. In the hospitable 
town in which I put up, there do not happen 
to be any boarding houses especially for the 
deaf ; hence I must fortunately, or unfortu- 
nately take meat at a table whereat sit sixteen 
or more “oralists,” whose merriment never 
gets into the sign of a sign. Now, the natural 
thing for a deaf person to do under the cir- 
cumstances is to keep mum, but I find that, 
having entered into the spirit of whatever 



E. M. ROUSE (Miss.) T. J. NEESAM (Wis.) 
Winners of the Tennis Championship at the Delavan 
Convention 

worth while goes on, and having given expres- 
sion to such a spirit — you don’t have to speak 
orally to do it, either — everyone understands 
and intercommunication comes easy, so easy 
in fact, that I find many chance acquaintances 
desiring to learn the sign-language ! Further 
I wish to state, from personal trial my con- 
viction that the deaf ought to carry their 
campaign into the churches for the hearing 
and thereby show that the deaf are not to be 
classed with the “heathen." 

It is to me one of the most ludicrous things 
to us how those supposedly omniscient reflec- 
tors of public opinion, the newspapers, bungle 
in their every attempt to report anything 
straight about the deaf. Of course they make 
a worse mess of it when they get to handing 
out theories on subjects pertaining to this 
class of “unknowns.” Take, for instance, the 
following from a Minnesota newspaper: 


“The St. Paul barber who claimed he was a mute 
was nabbed in Stillwater as a fake. Easy guess — 
a barber who was mute could have so much business 
he couldn’t stop even to eat meals, much less get 
out of town.” 

Evidenty the editor thought he knew his 
town and state, but he had never seen a deaf 
barber! Well, we hope in some future issue 
to present some data bearing on the deaf 
tonsorial artists, and to show that there are not 
a few of them ! 

But the worst offence of all is found in a 
reputedly “high toned and refined” humor- 
ous ( ?) publication — a paper said to be fit for 
ladies, preachers, etc. — that weekly of the yel- 
lowish tinge, — both as to its material and lack 
of moral sense, — called “LIFE.” In a recent 
issue of this freakish publication we find a cari- 
cature of a beggar bearing the placard “Deaf 
& Dumb.” Of course the artists ( ?) had to 
draw upon a distorted imagination in his vain 
attempt to be funny. And yet our libraries 
go on subscribing for this sheet, excluding the 
less hypocritical “Police Gazette.'’ 

In an otherwise flawless resume of the 
progress of Christian Endeavor that appeared 
in the October Century, Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
President of the World's Christian Endeavor 
Union, refers to the societies in “asylums for 
the deaf and dumb.” Dr. Clark is one of the 
best informed men living and yet we find him 
using a designation for “school for the deaf” 
that would have been accepted fifty years ago, 
but is now hardly up to date. I intend to let 
Dr. Clark hear from me in regard to his mis- 
taken term and am sure his generous nature 
will gladly accept the enlightment. 

❖ 

The September Annals, containing in part 
the official report of the Delavan Convention, 
is the next best thing to having attended the 
Convention itself. Dr. Fay’s introduction is 
the cleanest-cut review of the Convention 
proceedings that we have seen, and is told 
without wasting a line. 

The most delightful feature of the number 
is “The President’s Address.” It will prove to 
be the most satisfying thing that can be 
gleaned from the recent “war of words” over 
methods. 

The 1911 Football Guide, that only beloved 
of all the college man's new fall text books, 
has made its appearance. To illuminate the 
summaries of the big games of last season, 
are pictures galore, beginning with Harvard, 
and ending with the “prep” academies. The 
deaf are represented herein by a lone illustra- 
tion of the Mt. Airy team ! Which leads us to 
inquire. What’s the matter with the Camera 
Club of Gallaudet? Couldn't they spare a pic- 
ture for Camp’s “best seller.” The resume of 
the Gallaudet boys for the season that appears 
in the Guide is easily lost sight of. Give us a 
picture next time. 



PICNIC SCENE, NEBRASKA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


A GROUP OF THE “OLD BOYS AND GIRLS,” AT DELAVAN 
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The convention number of the 
Fine W isconsin Times is a splendid 

one from every view-point, and 
one most worthy of the great school it repre- 
sents and of the notable conference it so 
graphically recalls. 

We had our usual Hallowe'en 
Halloween party on Tuesday evening, 
with augmented numbers of 
clowns, gnomes, wraiths and other uncanny 
things, and decorations and refreshments all 
in keeping with the season. 


One of our exchanges rep- 
What will presenting a sister school 

Mamma Say ? publishes in addition to its 
“Honor Roll,” a “Lazy and 
Careless” one. It would seem bad enough 
for the child to be omitted from the former, 
but to find itself in U. C. in the latter, oh, my! 


Farming as a vocation for 
the deaf appears to be a very 
The Farm good one and a very poor 
one, depending upon the lo- 
cality. Reports from the west indicate that 
there are a great many of the deaf out there 
prosperously engaged in it, while in the east 
it is seldom a matter of more than board and 
■clothes. 


Education has so long re- 
< Ihe Gary ceived the attention of the 
System master minds of the world, 
that one might expect almost 
perfection in the modern methods of dispens- 
ing it ; but out in Gary they have recently built 
school-houses upon brand new plans, and es- 
tablished courses of instruction upon lfines 
hitherto scarce thought of, and as we read of 
the remarkable work that is being done there 
we wonder that it all has not been discovered 
long ago. It is an especial pleasure to us of 


the New Jersey School for the Deaf to note 
that we have antedated them in some matters ; 
the alternation in classes, the vocational teach- 
ing, the especial attention to physical train- 
ing, and the recreation periods have long since 
been ours. The wonderfully adapted build- 
ing, oh well ! they will come ; the opening of 
the school to the public during off hours, we 
have tried and it was a sad failure with us, 
and the six school hours a day, mayhap that 
would add twenty per cent to the benefits 
derived, and. after all, six hours a day is two 
hours less than the time allotted to work by 
the sages of old. 

“Be the day weary or be the 
Our Autumn day long, at length it ringeth 
Party to even song” and the long- 

wet spell which we thought 
never would end vanished on Monday, to be 
followed by October days of the old-fashioned 
sort. Our long-anticipated trip to the fair, 
and our bright hopes of seeing Miss Quimby 
in her aeroplane, the new air-ship, the balloon 
ascension, the wonderful acrobatics and all 
the other wonders of the great Inter-state went 
a glimmering, as did also our chestnutting 
party, in the rains that descended ; but old 
Jupiter Pluvius at length took pity and Wed- 
nesday was the most beautiful day that ever 
happened. And didn’t we all enjoy it : the 
three-mile walk out, alone, would have re- 
paid us. Besides this were the chestnut and 
peanut hunt, the many games, and the splen- 
did dinner which Mr. Newcomb brought us. 
In the afternoon, the beauties of the Zoo, and 
the feast for the eyes in the fall colorings. 
It was a day long to be remembered, and as 
we rode home we all recalled Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes and his reflections on the autumn 
days in the lines,” “Indian summer, is the time 
to be in the woods or on the seashore — a 
sweet season that should be given to lonely 
walks to stumbling about in old churchyards, 
plucking on the way the aromatic silver herb 
“Everlasting,” and smiling at the dry flower 
until it etherizes the soul into aimless rev- 
eries outside of space and time. There is 
little need of trying to paint the still, warm, 
musty, dreamy Indian summer in words ; there 
are man}' states that have no articulate vocabu- 
lary, and are only to be reproduced by music 
— and the mood this season produces is of that 
nature. By-and-by, when the white man is 
thoroughly Indianized (if he can bear the 
process), some native Haydn will perhaps 
turn the Indian summer into the loveliest an- 
dante of the new creation.” 


It will be a pleasure to every 
Equalization one interested in educational 
work to know that the equali- 
zation of salaries so long sought by the female 
teachers of New York has been attained, and 
that the same work done by the woman here- 
after will receive the same pay. And, best of 
all, it will not be done by reducing the man’s 
pay to that heretofore received by the woman, 
but by advancing that of the latter to that of 
the former. It will make a difference of $3,- 
500,000 to New York, but what is that to a 
big prosperous state. 


There seems to be a general 
Saving a.t disposition, in many of the 
the Spigot southern states, to increase 
the length of the summer 
vocaton. This serves the double purpose of 
giving the boys and girls time to finish their 
farm work, at home, and of saving a month’s 
expense to the school, but it can not fail to 
have its effect upon the intellectual work and 
industrial training of the child, and it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether it is a step in 
the right direction. 


An appropriation of $40,060 
Room for for a new building is now 
All available, and we hope to 
break ground at an early day. 
Unfortunately for us, State Architect Poole 
who was to furnish us with plans has resigned, 
and this will leave that part of the work to 
new hands and may cause some delay. By 
next fall, at latest, we probably shall have our 
much-needed additional room, and then we 
shall be able to accomodate all the children 
applying, something we have not been able 
to do for a number of years. 


Among the distinguished 
Guests From visitors to our shores at pres- 
Afar. ent, are Prof. Y. B. Silvado, 
connected with the National 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, and Dr. Haenlein, physician to 
the Deaf-Mute Institution of Berlin. They 
are touring the country together in quest of 
information that may be of benefit to their 
schools. 


The Evening Prayer 

In the twilight of my days, 

In the evening of the years, 

Life unto my saddened gaze 

Seems a vision veiled in tears. 

All the knowledge fades away 
That I vainly thought to keep ; 

As a little child I pray ; 

“Now I lay me down to sleep.” 

I have wandered far from Thee 
Since that childish prayer I said, 

And the lips that taught it me 
Have been gathered to the dead ; 

Yet her face 1 seem to see 

When the evening shadows creep, 

And again, as at her knee 

Pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep ! 

Softly fades the lingering light; 

Lo ! the last beam leaves the skies ; 

And I watch, amid the night. 

For the evening star to rise. 

Far beyond the bounds of space 
I may drift ere day shall break; 

Let me see my mother’s face 
If I die before I wake! 

Darker grows the gathering gloom, 
While my soul its vigil keeps 

With the memories that loom 
Up from Life’s unfunded deeps. 

When upon a sunless strand 
I shall hear the surges break, 

Ere I near the Nameless Land, 

Pray Thee Lord, my soul to take! 
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Our trip to the park was without serious 
mishap. 

Hartley Davis’s papa is thinking a little of 
moving to Wildwood. 

We are already figuring on our trip to 
Philadelphia in the spring. 

Miss Vail is with us again and we are all 
most glad to see her hack. 

Vito Dondiego spent a part of his summer 
at Newport and Providence. 

Lillie Stassatt went home to spend Sunday 
with her mother who is very ill. 

From present appearances we shall have 
quite a few visitors on Thanksgiving day. 

Irwin Hermann’s father presented him with 
a beautiful pair of pigeons on his birthday. 

Not to be outdone by the boys, the girls 
also have erected a wigwam on their play- 
ground. 

Charles Colberg reports that his father 
caught 200 barrels of fish during July and 
August. 

The coon that Rosie Hucker gave the pea- 
nut to in the Park carefully washed it before 
eating it. 

New suits are in process of making for the 
basket-ball team. They will be finished in a 
few days. 

Arthur Blake says that the scene at the 
party on Wednesday will be one long re- 
membered. 

Master Eldon Walker is now the happy 
possessor of a Mora roadster, a present from 
his father. 

We are more than anxious to get hold of 
some films bearing upon our work, for use in 
our chapel. 

Agnes Reilly says that there never was a 
baby like her little niece, she don’t care what 
anybody says. 

Esther Clayton, Mary Lotz, and Catharine 
Tierney had a trolley-ride out to the asylum 
Friday afternoon. 

One of our little boys is taking time by the 
fore-lock. He has a large bag full of pennies 
saved for Christmas. 

Miss Cubberly took charge of the infirmary 
the first of the month. She is already a great 
favorite with the children. 

We quite miss Vallie, May, Muriel and 
Mabel. They should have remained with us 
at least two more years apiece. 


The boys and girls have separate study- 
periods in chapel and it seems to be an im- 
provement over the old arrangement. 

Ruth Ramshaw had her fifteenth birth-day 
on Saturday. She was the recipient of quite 
a few presents and many congratulations. 

All of the teachers are now taking part in 
the opening exercises each day, much to the 
pleasure and edification of the children. 

Perla Harris is quite a musician. She 
spends an hour a day in practice, and appears 
to quite enjoy her playing despite her deafness. 

The pride of the boys in last year's basket- 
ball team knew no bounds when they found 
their pictures and scores in Reach’s Manual. 

A gentleman in New Brunswick offered a 
razor to the boy on Sam Eber’s team that 
played the best ball, and Samuel won the ra- 
zor. 

Hans Hansen received a beautiful post- 
card on the 30th ult. from his cousin who is 
spending his honeymoon in Hamilton. Ber- 
muda. 

A cousin of Harriet Alexander's eloped a 
few day ago and was married in New York. 
His parents have already assured him of their 
forgiveness. 

Mr. Johnson and his boys gave the attic of 
the industrial building an overhauling last 
week, and quite succeeded in restoring order 
out of chaos. 

Mr. Walker and a number of the teachers 
were present at the lecture upon the Gary 
System delivered by Mr. Wirt at the Prudence 
Hall last week. 

There is probably no pupil here more in 
love with her school-life than Ida Reed, now 
that she appreciates the great advantages that 
it is bringing her. 

Lillian Learning dropped in to see Hildred 
Colberg, at Holly Beach, one day last sum- 
mer, and she and Hildred had a nice little 
talk over old times. 

Wm. Henry who graduated a year ago, is 
now joint-owner with his father of a large 
farm in California and writes that he is 
prosperous and happy. 

When the children began to find large 
quantities of pea-nuts mixed with the chest- 
nuts under the trees in Cadwalder Park they 
at once “smelled a mice.” 

There was a large contingent from the 
northern part of the state woefully disap- 
pointed when the Athletics took the fourth 
game of the world series. 

The abolishment of the public drinking- 
cup does not bother Esther Woelper at all. 
She can make a good cup in a moment from 
any common bit of paper. 

Workmen are just putting the finishing 
touches on the new double track out front. 
Travel on the trolleys will be greatly improved 
when the work is finished. • 

The boys in the half-tone engraving de- 
partment are now trying wet plates, and are 
expecting better results than they had from 
the dry ones formerly used. 


Eliza Smith's entreaties to go home to see 
her sister married were simply irresistible, 
and she was given the privilege. 

A collision between a wagon and a trolley- 
car occured at State and Stockton street on 
Thursday just as Francis Phalon was passing 
and gave her quite a fright. 

We shall have a “grouch" against the manu- 
facturers of our state if they don't stop coax- 
ing away so many of our boys to take posi- 
tions with them every summer. 

Owing to our scarcity of room, it has been 
necessary to convert the girls’ parlor on the 
second floor into a school-room temporarily. 
It is occupied by Miss Bousfield. 

One would think that the pleasure of kick- 
ing through the dead leaves depended largely 
upon the hearing but no one could possibly 
enjoy it more than our children. 

Miss Gratton is getting up a set of picture- 
charts designed to assist in teaching words. 
They will be of great value to everybody, if 
she only will pass them around. 

In the estimation of Charles Dobbins, Bel- 
mar is one of the most beautiful places on 
earth ; since he has learned to swim and handle 
a canoe, more beautiful than ever. 

Etta Travis, while making a home-run from 
the industrial building on Wednesday, cast a 
shoe, and had to hop back for it, much to the 
amusement of those who followed her. 

Arthur Blake recalls his visit to Yale Col- 
lege, his day in the New York Museum of 
Natural History, and his day in Albany as 
the most pleasant three days of his summer. 

Chestnut and Hamilton Ave. is now one of 
the most classic corners in the city, being made 
up of Bethany Church, the High School, the 
Public Library and the School for the Deaf. 

Miss Bousfield and Miss Wood were inter- 
ested visitors at the State Prison, last Satur- 
day. They are making a study of the penal 
and elemosynary institutions, around the Capi- 
tol. 

While Andrew Dziak and Vito Dondiego 
were out walking, on Saturday, they con- 
cluded that a man who was following them 
might have it in his head to kidnap them, so 
they “cut sticks.” 

“Jimmy” is the big boss of our squirrel 
population. He was is more or less of a 
tyrant and manages to get the lion’s share of 
the nuts that are provided. He runs all over 
the houses and is as tame as a kitten. 

Workmen took down our top-mast on Fri- 
day. It was badly splintered by the lightning 
in June and in danger of being blown down. 
The main-mast also will have to be removed, 
as it is almost rotted throught near the top. 

The boys have built an Indian village in the 
grove. It consists of three large tents made 
of poles and leaves and has attracted quite a 
great deal of attention. A number of the 
bovs have electric lanterns with which they 
light up their wigwams. 


Where’s the good of putting things off? Strike 
while the iron’s hot . — Barnaby Rudge. 

Gibraltor may he strong, but ideas are impregna- 
ble. and bestow on their hero their invincibility. — R. 
W. Emerson. 
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CHICACO 


By F. P. Gibjon, Room 1401. Schiller Building. 


B | HICAGO’S chief of police has 
issued an order that will find 
jj favor among the deaf citizens of 
his bailiwick, and one that many 
1 of us have been trying to have 
issued for some time past, i'he appended clip- 
ping from the C liicago I ribune explains just 
what it is : 

Orders to drive from the streets all professional 
deaf and dumb beggars, whether their affliction be 
real or bogus, have been issued by Chief of Police 
McWeeney. Annoyance caused to the public re- 
sulted in so many complaints that commanding of- 
ficers of the department have been instructed to 
have arrested all persons soliciting alms on the 
strength of an alleged misfortune. 

Ninety-nine out of a hundred of the beggars who 
work the “deaf and dumb” plea on the sympathetic 
public are fakers, according to the chief. 

“There are plenty of free schools and institutions 
for the education and care of deaf and dumb per- 
sons,” said McWeeney. “There is no need of per- 
sons so afflicted to solicit alms on the street.” 

Articles to the same effect appeared in all 
the Chicago dailies and it is hoped those who 
run may read. Chief McWeeney is in line for 
appointment on Chief Howard s staff. 


The Pas-a-Pas Club has finally secured 
quarters to its taste and is now at home to 
its friends — and members, of course — in a 
modern floor at 123 North Clark St., just 
south of its former location at (Old Number) 
77 South Clark St., and directly opposite the 
court house. With light on three sides of the 
floor and modern conveniences the new quar- 
ters are very pleasant. The club is now in 
the 28th year of its existence and enjoys con- 
tinued prosperity. 

The “Pointed Paragraphs” man is still busy 
with his puns at our expense. His latest is : 

“Ever notice how deaf people manage to 
hear things they shouldn’t?” 

•s* * 

George E. Pinto, the Boston disciple of 
Weston, has been in Chicago and vicinity for 
several weeks past. He leaves on the con- 
tinuation of his hike to Kansas City this month. 
If things turn out the way he wants them, he 
states it is his intention to make a try at a 
world-girdling trip. He has a fund of in- 
cidents and tales of his trip that will probably 
meet the public eye in book form one of these 
days. 

❖ •> * 

That old changing of a “t” to an ”1" in a 
telegraphic dispatch— which we heard of in 
the long, long ago in a tale of a “car-load” — 
recently bobbed up again in the Chicago pa- 
pers. In this instance it concerned a baseball 
match between two Cincinnati organizations of 
the deaf. The telegraph editor was caught 
napping and headed the account of the game 
thus : “Mules Play Baeball Now.” As an 
apology he offered the following: 

P. S. — And this is one reason why telegraph edi- 
tors go insane. This one consulted Fullerton and 
wired Dryden. Neither ever heard of a mule league. 
He telephoned the railway officials and found that no 
palace car with mule fans had been run to Cin- 


cinnati. Then he began to suspect the telegraph 
operator. The operator who received the dispatch 
in the Examiner office finally admitted that he mis- 
understood the code and “mules” should have read 
“mutes .” — Telegraph Editor. 

• 5 * ❖ *> 

( )ne of the questions propounded at the 
conference on “Reading” at the Delevan Con- 
vention was this : 

“Can the deaf be taught to distinguish be- 
tween fables, fairy stories, myths and leg- 
ends ?” 

In comment one of the non-professionals 
among those present remarked that he should 
say they could — if some of the articles ap- 
pearing in their papers of late was any criter- 
ion. 

We were late for the exchange of Delavan 
anecdotes in the October issue, and feel like 
just saying “So much has been said, so well 
said, etc.,” and letting it go at that, but there 
were a few incidents that seemed to have 
slipped from our confreres’ note-books and 
which we think worth the re-telling — so here 
goes : 

The Delavan school has a Zoo. It is lo- 
cated just outside the dining-hall and caught 
the attention of all, coming and going, more 
than once. Just at that time it happened 
that the contents consisted of a quartet of 
fine specimens of raccoon (coons, for short). 
One morning toward the close of the conven- 
tion it was discovered that the smallest of the 
quartet had made his escape. On mentioning 
the incident to our better-half some time later, 
we were amused to learn the coon had been 
discovered wandering around in the sacred 
precincts of the women’s dormitory the night 
before, and an hour’s still hunt on the part of 
the watchman had failed to round him up. It 
also transpired that several of the occupants 
of a certain room had seen him in the hallway 
and were commenting on the oddity of the 
presence of a coon in such quarters. A young 
woman hailing from ’way down East, hearing 
the talk (they were mostly “hearing” in that 
room) thought she would investigate, as well 
as show the rest she wasn’t any ’fraid cat, and 
went to the door and took a peek out hall- 
wards. “Why, girls, it is no coon out there, 

but just a white man.” Curtain. 

♦ • 

* V ♦ 

One of the most interested lookers-on at 
Delavan was a mother of two deaf daughters. 
She was a most pleasant woman to meet and 
made friends on all sides. It transpired that 
she was making most earnest inquiries as to 
the respective values of state and day schools 
and combined and oral methods. She did not 
hesitate to ask for expert opinion, nor that 
from both sides. Someone had told her the 
combined products were not in it with the orals 
when it came to showing results, also that their 
speech was very much of a negative quantity 
and quality. She expresses a wish to meet 
some of the kind and had the pleasure and 
ptofit of spending a good hour in consultation 
with as expert opinion and practical results as 
the country can show on that side of the led- 
ger — the other side being conspicuous for its 
absence, as usual, in the way of results of that 
sort. That was one group we are sorry our 
Kodak failed to snap. 

❖ ❖ *1* 

Speaking of groups — our young hopeful 
was intrusted with the pushing of the button 
at the time we attempted to immortalize the 
Silent Worker’s representatives at Delavan. 
Result — -we lost out on the picture we wanted 
the most. 

There were a lot of “kids” at that conven- 
tion, several of the boys (and girls) being al- 
lowed to remain over at the school so as to 


have the opportunity to see who’s who in their 
educational world. Those boys did have a 
good time — and there’s no doubt that many of 
the older “boys” took a hand in it. The 
school’s swimming pool, under the gymasium, 
was a favorite with them all — the older boys 
could be seen making a bee-line for the pool 
just before “reveille,” or “taps,” every day of 
the session — and they do say it was the same 
on the other side of the grounds, where the 
“girls” had their innings. Among the most 
regular of the devotees of that shrine was 
Superintendent Montague, of West Virginia. 
What he did not know about the mystic sign 
of “2” was not worth knowing — and there 
was not a more popular man on the grounds 
with the habitues of that cool spot ; a spot, by 
the way, that Pach failed to find, it would 
seeern. 

❖ *5* ❖ 

And those kids — the younger ones — were 
in their element when Mr. Connor rigged up 
the baggage truck, a la triumphal car, and al- 
lowed them to wheel his biggest catch around 
the grounds. ’Twas but a dog-fish, but it 
caught us just the same, and the label: 


EXHIBIT A 
Pices-Canis 
A species of shark 
Wt. 8)4 pounds 
By W. O. Connor, Esq. 


♦J* ♦♦♦ * 1 - 

“Cleveland — 1913” is a pretty good slogan. 
All together, now. Make it worth while. 

.*♦ •$. 

The London correspondent of the Chicago 
Examiner gets off the following, in describing 
a lawn party benefit he attended : 

But, on the whole, conversation and real fun, 
from the viewpoint of an American, languished. In 
trying to make some with a charming but thoroughly 
British gentleman of my acquaintance, I ventured the 
highly original remark that I had heard at least a 
thousand times during the afternoon : 

“Isn’t it a charming affair?” 

“Very,” said my English friend. “They have a lot 
of these sort of things over here. There will be an- 
other to-morrow, you know.” 

“This same charity?” I asked. 

“No ; the deaf and dumb friends, I believe.” 

“Likely to be a very quiet affair,” I ventured, get- 
ting ready to protect myself, if necessary. 

“No, no,” ruminated my friend, with a gently de- 
tached air of boredom ; “military band, and all that 
sort of thing — rather noisy affair, I fancy.” 

I wonder if the sun got in his eyes and made him 
muff it ? 

❖ •}• ❖ 

The little six-year old daughter of a well- 
known club woman, says the Illustrated Sun- 
day Magazine, was found in her play room 
the other day doing all kinds of acrobatic 
stunts and gesticulating widly and wierdly. 

“What are you doing?” asked the child’s father 

“I’m playing I’m mamma,” she answered. Then 
she made more unique movements with her little 
arms and said, “There father, you accept them. 
That’s what they do when mamma makes them." 

“What shall I accept?” asked the father more 
mystified, “and what does mamma make. Tell me 
what you are doing.” 

“Why,” he said, “I’m playing that 1 am mamma at 
her club. Whenever mamma goes to her club she 
makes motions and the others accept them. I heard 
her say so over the telephone to Mrs. Smith this 
morning.” 



The Chicago deaf had their usual summer 
gatherings. All the local organizations gave 
their annual picnics and all were pleasant and 
profitable affairs. The annual Home Fund 
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picnic on Labor Day wound up the season with 
the usual big turnout for Sweet Charity’s sake, 
and another neat contribution to that fund 
has gone to its treasurer. The coming win- 
ter will see a good many social affairs and 
the different organizations are endeavoring to 
schedule same without any conflict of dates. 
The Pas-a-Pas club observes Hallowe’en for 
November 18. Tbe last of November — pro- 
bably the 25th — Chicago Division, N. F. S. D., 
will celebrate its tenth anniversary with a 
banquet. December 9, Gallaudet Day, will be 
observed. And from then on the usual win- 
ter's program of social and literary affairs, 
with balls and dances between, will hold sway 


Chicago observed “Tag Day,” October 16, 
for the benefit of its charities for children. 
On the list of beneficiaries we noted the Eph- 
pheta school for the deaf. It would seem that 
the millennium, when schools for the deaf and 
charity will no longer be connected, is still 
far away. 

♦♦♦ **♦ 

♦ ♦ * 

Yes. the N. F. S. D. has resumed the pub- 
lication of its own paper — The Frat. It is 
an eight-page monthly and devoted wholly to 
the Society’s interests. We will be pleased 
to send specimen copy to any one asking for 
same. The Society has been making excellent 
progress the past summer. It has nearly 
1.200 members and over $17,000 in its treas- 
ury. Personally interested though we may 
be, we wish every deaf man who can qualify 
for membership would think seriously about 
doing so. Without doubt, it is the finest move- 
ment our class has ever engaged in. 


Trenton, N. J. 

Rev. Orvis Dantzer, of All Souls’ Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has resumed his monthly visits to 
Trenton, where he conducts interesting services in 
Trinity Chapel. Pupils of the Episcopal faith from 
the School for the Deaf, will hereafter be permitted 
to attend his services. Miss Mary R. Wood, a hear- 
ing teacher of the school, has interested herself 
in the work of Mr. Dantzer and is doing all she 
can to help swell the attendance at these meetings. 

Miles Sweeney has applied for membership in the 
Typographical Union, and has every assurance of 
being accepted. He is a bright young man and 
he will give satisfaction wherever employed. 

Mrs. H. W. Syle, of Philadelphia, made a flying 
trip to this city, October 31st, making brief calls 
on the Lloyds and Porters. In spite of her years 
she is just as vigorous as ever. She is interested in 
Missionary Work among the deaf, and is Parish 
Visitor for All Souls’ Church. Her husband was 
the founder of the church. 

The Hellers, of Lambertville are frequent visitors, 
especially Mr. and Mrs. Henry Heller, who have a 
grandson a few months old that attracts them here. 

Miss Ethel Collins, of Barnegat, is again with us 
for the winter. She boards with the Bowkers. 

Among the out-of-town visitors during the month 
of October were Mr. and Mrs. George T. Sanders, 
of October were Mr. and Mrs, George T. Sanders, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., C. Wesley Breese, of Middletown, 
N. Y., and Mrs. McClelland, of Mountain View, 
N. J. 


Justice is immortal, eternal and immutable, like 
God himself ; and the developments of law is only 
then a progress when it is directed towards those 
principles which, like him, are eternal. — Kossuth. 


The first ingredient in conversation is truth ; the 
next, good sense ; the third, good humor, and the 
fourth, wit. — Sir. IV. Temple. 



By James S. Reider, 1538 N. Dover St. 


HE twenty-fifth convention of the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Ad- 
vancement of the Deaf, held in 
Harrisburg, August 24, 25, 26, 
1911, has passed into history and 
will ever be memorable as occurring on the 
thirtieth anniversity of the founding of the 
Society, which it celebrated. This celebra- 
tion, though simple in form, had an endur- 
ing effect and reflected great credit upon the 
deaf of Pennsylvania ; for, instead of spending 
time and money for an ostentatious display, 
they did far better by devoting their efforts 
to the gathering and offering of a fund for the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf to mark the 
anniversary that is expected to reach Two 
Thousand Dollars by December thirty-first 
next, the time set for closing the fund. Al- 
though it is not definitely decided yet, it is more 
than probable that the bulk of this sum, if not 
the whole, will be applied to the Endowment 
Fund. Nothing of such importance has been 
done by the Society since the establishment of 
the Home about ten years ago ; no greater feat 
has ever been done by the Society in so short 
a time, and in no better way could the anni- 
versary have been marked than through one 
of such lasting benefit. Every person who 
helped to bring about this glorious result de- 
serves a share of credit and has the sincerest 
thanks of the President of the Society with 
whom the idea of the offering originated. 

It was both appropriate and a pleasure that 
the anniversary celebration was possible at 
the birthplace of the Society — the Capital of 
Pennsylvania, even though the meeting place 
was not on the identical spot. It was in the 
Senate Chamber of the Capitol that the first 
meeting was held thirty years ago, (on the 
twenty-fourth day of August, 1881), and this 
meeting was in Court Room No. 1 of the old 
Dauphin County Court House, which but re- 
cently was the scene of the famous Capitol 
graft cases. The brilliantly lighted room of 
the House of Representatives in the Capitol 
had been sought for the meeting but was 
denied our organization for just reasons, chief 
of which were the multitude of similiar re- 
quests which had to be refused without dis- 
crimination in any case. As the Society has 
been accustomed to hold its meetings in court- 
rooms, no great disappointment was felt in 
this instance and, aside from the lighting of 
the room which was unsatisfactory, as is the 
case with most court-rooms, the Court House 
was really equally adapted to our needs and 
in some ways more convenient than the big 
Capitol for the assembly of our people and 
prompt attendance at the sessions. 

The Dauphin County Court House, an im- 
posing old edifice, in which the convention was 
held, is almost directly opposite the hotel, 
which was the choice of most of those attend- 
ing the convention as their stopping place, 
and the other hotels patronized by our people 
were all on die same street and within two 
squares of the Court House. The railroad 
stations were three or four squares away and 
the State Capitol building was accessible 
on foot in five minutes. In point of conven- 
ience then. Harrisburg is an ideal meeting- 
place for our Society; and, if it were ever 



decided to hold all meetings of the Society 
in a central place we should not hestitate in 
making it our choice. 

Another thing worthy of note is that the 
I larrisburg papers gave surprisingly good re- 
ports of the proceedings ; with perhaps one 
exception, they contained no silly head-lines 
to offend our sensibilities or to place the deaf 
in a freakish light before the pubilc. They 
gave the convention the same prominence as 
the other important news of the day, in bold 
head-lines on the first page and about a column 
in length. In illustration we give some of 
the head-lines. The Star-Independent an- 
nounced the convention thus : 

DEAF MUTES HOLD BIG CONVEN- 
TION 

DEAF MUTES IN SESSION HERE 
Most Unusual Convention Ever Held in This 
City. 


Are Welcomed by Sec. Bell. 


The Patriot printed a large half-tone cut of 
the convention group at the top of the first 
page and devoted much space to the proceed- 
ings, with intelligent head-lines similiar to 
the above. By the Harrisburg Telegraph ; 

DEAF AND DUMB “HEAR” REPORTS 
IN ANNUAL MEET. 


Over 100 Delegates Present at Convention 
at Court House Today. 


NO NOISY GAVEL 

Members are Brought to Order by Waving 
of Flag. 

Let these suffice to give an idea of the gen- 
erous reports of the convention by the Harris- 
burg press. The free advertising the Society 
got therefrom is what pleases us most and 
causes these remarks. We should not wonder 
if at some later time the Society should profit 
bv the impress the advertising has left. 

The practice of calling the Pennsylvania 
convention to order by the waving of a flag 
has drawn such favorable conment from re- 
porters and others at every convention for 
several years past that we wonder that it is 
not more generally practiced at the meetings 
of the deaf elsewhere. President Reider, who 
inaugurated the idea, never had occasion to 
explain why he substituted a flag for a gavel. 
The reason seems clear to every one. The 
gavel is of no more use at a meeting of deaf 
than a megaphone : then why not adapt a meth- 
od of attracting the eve of the deaf that serves 
the purpose. The right way to do a thing is to 
do it in the best way possible. Commenting 
on the new practice, the Harrisburg Telegraph 
said : 

“Not always need a convention, even a State con- 
vention. he regularly opened by the pounding of a 
gavel or the informal rapping of official knuckles; 
this morning in No. 1 court room the presiding of- 
ficer. James S. Reider. of Philadelphia, silently 
waved a little silken American flag, and a hundred 
or 150 delegates promptly quit “chattering.” settled 
hack in their seats and the twenth-fifth annua! con- 
vention and the thirtieth anniversary celebration of 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of 
the Deaf was on.” 

As has been the practice for several years 
past, the Society again employed both an inter- 
preter and a stenographer and it is largely 
through their services that a very full report 
of the proceedings will be possible. The work 
of printing the proceedings is now well under 
way. 

Space forbids us to present the beautiful 
address of welcome by Mr. James A. Bell, 
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President of the Board of Trade of Harris- 
burg, who had been delegated to represent 
the Mayor in his absence from the city. 

We leave it to others to comment upon our 
annual address as President of the Society. 
However, we wish it known that one of the 
reasons for the length of this address and 
former ones is that we have thought that, in 
order to obtain the confidence and support of 
others than the deaf, we should give much 
information about the work of the Society that 
might otherwise be left out. As the Society 
invites hearing people to join it, it is due to 
them that we show the good character of the 
Society. It seems to us also the best way to 
win the estimation of the public in the different 
localities where the Society holds meetings. 
Our own deaf often need like information. 

There were but three sessions of the Society, 
two mornings and one evening. The after- 
noons and the whole of Saturday were allotted 
to sight-seeing and pleasure. There was thus 
ample time for an enjoyable social side to the 
twenty-fifth meeting. It was planned so 
primarily as an aid to the greater celebration 
of the thirtieth anniversary of the birth of the 
Society : but since then we have thought 
seriously that an even division of business 
and pleasure at future conventions might be an 
inducement to larger attendances. It seems 
well worth trying out. There can be no deny- 
ing the fact that those who attend conventions 
expect a goodly amount of pleasure for their 
money outlay ; and why should they not get it ? 

Among all the places visited in Harrisburg 
none afforded such intense and genuine interest 
as the $13,000,000 Capitol building. It is 
simply grand — grand outside and grander in- 
side. How poor it made us feel to walk over 
the beautiful and costly rugs, among the rich- 
ly carved furniture and furnishings, under the 
bulky gold chandeliers so exquisitely designed, 
and the other decorations that struck the eye 
with their beauty on all sides ! It seemed like 
going through dreamland. Entering the Capi- 
tol, the first thing to do was to register our 
names in the register, which every one re- 
garded a coveted privilege. Our party which 
numbered about a hundred was then taken in 
tow by the captain of the guards and shown 
through the building. When the hall of the 
House of Representatives w’as reached the 
lights w'ere turned on to show the brilliancy 
and beauty of the room. The same favor was 
shown in the Senate Chamber. Higher and 
higher we ascended until the dome was 
reached. Walking round this, on the outside, 
a full view 7 of the city of Harrisburg in all 
directions and of the country for miles around 
was enjoyed. This visit consumed the whole 
afternoon and included the State Museum and 
Library adjoining. But one visit was not 
enough and many came again on the following 
day. A beautiful park surrounds the Capitol 
which is full of squirrels and pigeons so tame 
that they will follow’ you in quest of peanuts 
and other eatables. If you sit on a bench, the 
squirrels will subject you to a search for nuts 
and you will smile at their audacious actions. 

A fine convention group was taken on the 
steps of the main entrance to the Capitol by 
a Philadelphia photographer. The half-tone 
in next issue is made from it. It shows a 
good sized crowd, but, being taken right after 
dinner, some missed it. 

So far everything had favored the conven- 
tion and the Society. The weather was a 
little inclement on the morning of the first 
day, but there was no rain to inconvenience 
the “delegates” and others until Friday after- 
noon, August 25th. It was after the conven- 
tion had adjourned sine die. Rain began to 
fall at about three o’clock and there was a 
steady increase in the downfall until late in 
the evening. Two occasions were to fill up 


the time of the evening — a religious service 
at St. Stephen’s (P. E.) Church and a late 
luncheon at the Hotel Lochiel. Many of the 
fair sex and the coarse, too, had dressed up 
in their best, intending to take in both oc- 
casions. How’ever, the downpour made it so 
disagreebly inconvenient to reach the church 
that the attendance was less than a dozen. 
This was disappointing to the clergy and 
people alike. Reverends Smielau and Alla- 
bough conducted the service and the latter 
preached the sermon. The offering was to 
have been for the Anniversary Fund of the 
Society. 

The rain did not mar the second event — 
the luncheon at the Lochiel — because that 
hotel was the favorite stopping place ; but 
even this was disappointing toward the end. 
Sixty-nine or seventy hungry stomachs — made 
more so by the rainy weather, were satisfied 
and the “flow of soul” was about to begin 
when a photographer with three aides invaded 
the room to take a flash-light picture of the 
merry company. Now, this invasion was not 
desired, but it was suffered. After some pa- 
tient waiting, four boxes of Luxo-powder in 
a lump (thank the stars it was not more,) were 
discharged and made such a bang that it is 
a wonder that some did not have their hearing 
restored. The lesser danger, the smoke, did 
however succeed in abruptly breaking up the 
little banquet, for our prolonged presence in 
the smoke-filled room was simply unbearable. 
Thus all speech-making that was expected to 
give a pleasing finale to the anniversary cele- 
bration was banged out and the aspiring or- 
ators will have to wait another year. It was a 
mistake which, strangely, none had thought 
of and therefore none can be blamed. But 
the lesson it gave us will never be forgotten. 

We are not able to give an account of the 
excursion and picnic on Saturday, having left 
Harrisburg for the country near York at noon. 


Tokyo, Japan, School for the Blind and 
Deaf and Dumb 

T HE origin of the Tokyo School for the 
from May 22nd, 1875, when the late 
from the May 22, 1875, when the late 
Mr. Masawo Furukawa, Mr. Sen Tsuda, the 
late Mr. Masanao Nakamura, Mr. Ginko Kis- 
hida, and Dr. Burchardt, missionary to the 
German-American Lutheran Society, met at 
the house of an English doctor, Dr. Fauld, to 
discuss the education of the blind, and as a 
result of their discussion organised the, Raku- 
sen-kwai (Benevolent Society). On the 26th 
March, 1876. this Society was joined by Mr. 
Yozo Yamawo, the Vice-Minister of Public 
Works, who, after having made himself ac- 
quainted with the constitution and functions 
of the Society, said it was unjust to leave the 
education of the Japanese blind and deaf to 
foreigners, and under the auspices of one par- 
ticular religion, and that it would be pre- 
ferrable to open a large subscription among 
his compatriots, and to pay equal respect to 
all religions. This suggestion was approved 
by the Society, and the resulting efforts were 
also assisted by the powerful influence of the 
late Mr. Kowin Kido. On the 22nd of the 
same month. His Majesty, the Emperor, hav- 
ing heard of the proposed School for the 
Blind, had given 3,000 yen out of his private 
purse in aid of the scheme. 

A site for the School building was obtained 
in July, 1978, consisting of a plot of land at 
Tsukiji Sanchome, the property of the Naval 
Department. The construction of the build- 
ing was entrusted to the Minister of Public 
Works, and was completed in December, 1870 
— a two-story building in brick, lined with 
plaster. Owing to generous gifts of materials 


and labor, the actual cash expeditures on the 
School was only 8,831 yen. 

Some difficulty was experienced in obtain- 
the first pupils; but in February, 1880, two 
blind children were premitted by their parents 
to attend, on condition of their fares being 
paid. In June the School was opened to deaf 
children. In May, 1884, the name of the 
School was changed to “The Institution for 
the Deaf and Blind and Deaf and Dumb.” 

At a general meeting held in September, 
1885, it was decided to offer to make over the 
School to the Minister of Public Instruction. 
In November this offer was accepted, and 
shortly afterwards the site of the School was 
transferred to the department of the Minister 
of Public Instruction, and made part of the 
capital of the School. The School was placed 
under the direction of a secretary and six 
members of the Rakuzen-kwai. 

Early in 1886 a boarding department was 
added to the School, the expense of which 
was partly defrayed by a grant of 1,000 yen 
made the year before by the Ladies’ Philan- 
thropic Society, and partly by the Minister of 
Public Instruction. 

The first distribution of diplomas to pupils 
who had finished their course of instruction 
took place on the 1st December, 1888. On 
the 19th of the same month, thte governors 
decided to remove the School to a more suit- 
able quarter than Tsukiji, which was becom- 
ing a crowded business centre, and hense 
unsuited for an institution of that character. 


HONOR ROLL-N. J. School 

Pupils whose names are pound in this list 
have received an excellent report for deport- 
ment and have made erety effort to make 
progress in studies during the past month. 


Harriet Alexander. 
Patrick Agnew. 
William Battersby. 
Arthur Blake. 
Edmund Beyer. 
Samuel Brosnick. 
Marion Bausman. 
Louis Bausman. 
John Bernhardt. 
Rose Barbarulo. 
Katie Brigantie. 
Hildur Colberg. 
Edward Campbell. 
Edith Cohen. 
Agnes Cornelius. 
Joe Corello. 

Stuart Davis. 
Hartley Davis. 

Carl Droste. 
Pasquale Dercola. 
Isadore Engel. 
William Felts. 
Sarah Goodstein. 
Arthur Greene. 
Mildred Henemier. 
Hans Hansen. 
Erwin Hermann. 
George Hummel. 
Rosie Hucker. 
Frieda Heuser. 
Sarah Hartman. 
Pcrla Harris. 

Irene Humphries. 
John Imhoff. 
Russel Jackson. 
Parker Jerrell. 
Gottfried Kreutler. 
Margaret Kluin. 
Anna Kodaba. 
Arthur Lefler. 
Maria Lotz. 

Lillian Learning. 
Frank Madsen 
John MacNee. 


Lawrence Moody. 
Walton Morgan. 
Edward Mayer. 
Michel Morello. 
Salvatore Maggio, 
Catherine McKeon 
Ellen McKeon. 
Carthyrn Melone. 
Henry Nightingale 
Isidor Oliner. 

Louis Otten. 
Antonio Petoio. 
Oreste Palmieri. 
John Pilis, 

France Phalon. 
Loretta Quinlan. 
Paul Reed. 

Anna Robinson. 
Minnie Ruezinsky. 
Margaret Renton. 
John Reed. 

Ida Reed. 

Marcia Savercool. 
Alfred Shaw. 
Arthur Stokes. 
Edward Scheiber. 
Lily Stassatt. 
Goldie Sheppard. 
Jemima Smith. 
Annie Savko. 

Clara Scheiber. 
Bertha Sallia. 

Mary Siegel. 

Clara Scheiber. 
Annie Savko. 
Antonio Tafro. 
Catherine Tierney. 
Janies Thompson. 
Nellie Van Lenten. 
Elton Williams. 
Joseph Whalen. 
Ella Winrow. 
Esther Woelper. 
Pearl Zoltock. 
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Deaf-Mute Composer 

William B. Egan Successful in Composing Win- 
ning Music. He is Also a Dramaist. 

[Note by Henry C. White — When I wrote in re- 
ference to Wm. B. Egan that he was one of those 
deaf restored to society not by speech but by' the force 
of his own individuality, I had no idea that he would 
have proved the truth of my statement by his latest 
achievement as a song writer and composer of music. 
It is true that he had talked to me of his ambition to 
be a successful song writer and even asked me to 
look over his MSS. and give my opinion, but I told 
him that there was "no music in my soul" and that 
I had no sense of rhythm or melody except that the 
beauty of the language or sentiment always appealed 
to me, and I could not advise him in any way. 
Knowing him to have been deaf almost from birth 
and that he could not speak a word to save his life, 
I thought he was indulging in a vain dream, for I 
could not believe that a deaf-mute could ever learn 
to write a song (not a poem) or compose the music 
that vibrates with the soul of harmony in hearing 
people. It seemed to me an impossibility, yet, Mr. 
Egan has gone and done it ! Whence came the in- 
spiration of the senses in him ? More than that, he 
was educated by the unlucky, much-abused sign 
method — how could any good come out of Nazareth? 
It is incredible! However Mr. Egan, like other deaf 
who have lived the life outside of the cloistered 
walls of a school room, and learned the value of 
speech, say's that the time will come when the oral 
method will produce a world-famous tenor or sop- 
rano singer. So mote it be — there is good in both 
methods.] 

T O write music and to write words to fit 
the music, and then to have combination 
of words and music sell for good Ameri- 
can legal tender, is an accomplishment not to 
be despised even by a person whose faculties all 
work on schedule, but when that same com- 
bination is worked by a man who neither hears 
nor speaks, then it becomes one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

IS LINOTYPE OPERATOR 

William Battke Egan, a linotype operator, 
employed in the Silver Belt composing room, 
has done just that. Neither hearing nor 
speaking, lie has produced music that sounds 
melodious to others — and best of all, that is 
bringing him perfectly good currency. 

Forty years ago Egan was born in San 
Francisco. He claims Alameda, Cal., as his 
permanent residence now. Among other ac- 
complishments he wooed and won a wife. 

HAS HEARD SOUND ONCE 

Once the man has heard sound. By means 
of an audiphone his ears served him as other 
people’s do, and the vibrations became intelli- 
gible to his brain. And perhaps it was the 
intense longing of his nature for the most 
perfect sound on that one occasion, perhaps 
it was chance, but it was music that he heard. 
‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee" was the song. 

HAS three songs 

This man whose ears are useless to him 
without the audiphone, whose lips are sealed, 
except for one or two crudely formed words 
that he can utter, writes music — successful 
music. 

“Wish I were a camel,” a popular air, now 
is on sale and is earning money for the mute 
composer. 

“You Won : I Lost," a comic air and “Come 
to the Church With Me Please.” another of 
his compositions, are in the hands of publishers 
and will soon be out. 

KNOWS HUMAN NATURE 

Egan is a great observer. Nothing escapes 
his glance. What his ears fail to bring to 


him comes by the way of his eyes. He sees 
what others hear. So he has come to have a 
fund of information, of human nature. That 
has led him to break into another channel 
usually followed only by men who have the 
active co-operation of all their senses. Egan 
is a dramatist. 

WRITER OF DRAMA 

Just now he is working a drama, “My 
Lucky Mistake." He has it half completed. 
Two playets, “In a Few Moments” and “The 
Unlicensed Doctor," have been written and 
played. So Egan is composer, dramatist and 
humorist. 

His latest plan is to write a playlet for 
mutes, to be written for the mute language, 
played by mutes, for mutes. He believes it 
will be his biggest success. 

HE FEELS MELODY 

To the average person, the dead sensing of 
music through the hand would be slight pleas- 
ure. But with Egan it’s different. For hours 
he will stand with his hand on an electric 
piano, feeling the music with one hand and 
feeding the nickels into it with the other. 
Egan gets pleasure and profit in this way. 
He really enjoys the rhythmic vibration of the 
instrument and he gets a sense of time for 
his compositions. 

Hasn’t HEARD OWN MUSIC 

In the same way he works at his linotype. 
He knows when the machine goes wrong by 
the vibrations of its mechanism. He knows 
what the vibrations are like when it is running 
smoothly, and in the same way knows when 
something goes wrong — and where it is wrong. 

At the Berkeley, Cal., Institution for the 
Deaf, Egan studied hard. Then he finished 
his education at Georgetown university. 

And while other folks are enjoying his 
songs, he has heard none of them. He hasn’t 
even heard the jingle of the money he gets in 
return — but he is satisfied just the same. And 
he just smiles like other folks — “even as you 
and I .” — Globe (Aris.) Silver Belt. 


An Open Letter to H&nson 

Mr. Olof Hanson, 

Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Sir : — This is in reply to your public state- 
ment denying any knowledge of my letter of resigna- 
tion as a member of your Executive Committee. 
I remained silent hitherto as I was without proof 
until then as no direct word had been received from 
you whether you received the letter packet of August 
17th, containing several official land semi-official 
communications including this resignation, or whe- 
ther it had been “lost, strayed or stolen.” You 
finally admit receiving the packet and it is now ap- 
parent that there must be some connection between 
the letters of August 17th, and your letters of 
August 21 st (the postmarked envelope bore date of 
Aug. 22,) and that it caused your sudden decision 
to remove me from the committee and not what 
occurred between us months before. You took 
pains to publish your own letters, and though you 
acknowledge receiving the resignations of the Mov- 
ing Picture Fund Committee, you denied us the com- 
mon courtesy of the same publicity. Only extreme 
carelessness on my part in enclosing in the packet 
the other resignation in question could account for 
your not receiving it, but I am positive I sent it. 
On the other hand, I have your own public admission 
that you are continually misplacing or overlooking 
communications. As recently as Sept. 25th you 
apologized to me, (after a reminder had been sent 
you,) regarding a letter sent you last May, saying, 
“I was under the impression I had sent it in, but that 
was an oversight on my part.” This habitual over- 
sight played such an important part on one occasion 


as to lead to the rupture between you and the M. P. 
Fund Committee. 

On Sept. 15th, I wrote a communication to the 
Journal what was intended to be (and was headed) 
“A FINAL WORD” as far as l was concerned, 
but later I gave the injunction “to cut it out" for the 
sake of peace and harmony within the ranks, if I 
found you considered the controversy ended. In- 
stead of meeting me in a square, fair, honorable way, 
you have continued to wrong and misrepresent me, 
asserting that because 1 cannot always agree with 
you, 1 am therefore weak and under the influence of 
another. The dignity, power and importance of 
your office are not such as will permit you with 
impunity to insult, injure and wrong a brother 
officer holding an office in many respects as import- 
ant as yours, and by the unanimous vote of the As- 
sociation. 

No man can make such a statement about me 
without receiving as vigorous a reply as I am capable 
of making, and the facts justify, and I would be 
lacking in manhood if I failed to make such a reply. 
1 dislike this acriminious contention, and I know 
the members of the Association do, but. Mr. Hanson, 
you are responsible for it. 

From the very first you have refused me the re- 
cognition to which 1 was entitled as a brother officer, 
desiring to contribute my share toward making your 
administration a success. You had no right to as- 
sume that I would fail in the discharge of my duties, 
and it w'as your bounden duty to assist, not hamper, 
me in their performance. 

The manner in which 1 have been discharging my 
various duties, as secretary of the Association and 
as Treasurer of the Moving Picture Fund, entitles 
me to different treatment from you. and you know 
it. It was not necessary for you to advise me to 
“keep straight.” The confidence of the members 
who elected me will hold me to the faithful perform- 
ance of official duty regardless of all else. 

Mr. Hanson, don’t you think it is high time to 
call a halt? Is it not time to concede that proper 
motives actuate even those who criticize you? Is 
it not time for each to work in his own way for 
the best interests of the Association we both serve? 
Are we not all of us giving our time without coin- 
representation as you have been doing. I feel that 
The controversies we have both engaged do not 
benefit the Association. 

If we cannot be friends, at least we can bend 
our efforts and energies to better purpose than mis- 
presentation as you have been doing. I feel that 
the better impulse of our natures would be best 
served by proceeding in a different spirit. It’s up 
to you. 

Very truly yours. 

Oscar H. Regensburg, 

Los Angeles, Cal.. Oct. 12. 1911. 


Stengele---Fawhrenzhal Wedding 

At the home of the bridegroom. 622 E. Seventh 
Street, occurred the wedding of Miss Rose Fahren- 
halz, of New York, and Frank H. Stcngele, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Stengele. of Plainfield, N. J. 

The ceremony was performed at eleven o’clock 
by Rev. E. G. Bowers, of St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Church, Netherwood. The parlor and dining rooms 
were beautifully decorated with palms, ferns, pinks, 
roses and carnations. The wedding was private on 
account of the recent death of Mrs. Stengele’s 
parents. Those present were : Mr. and Mrs. Fah- 
renhalz and daughter, of New York, parents, sister 
and bride; an intimate friend of the bride, from 
Brooklyn, Mr. C. A. Lee; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 
Penrose, of New Market; Mr. and Mr. Cemidlin 
and Mr. and Mrs. H. Stengele and daughter Dorothy. 
After an elaborate lunch Mr. and Mrs. Stengele left 
on their wedding tour to Philadelphia. Pa., and 
Trenton, N. J.. amid a heavy shower of rice, etc. 
Mr. Stengele is employed at the Public Service on 
Park Ave.. Plainfield 

The noblest things are sweetness and light — Ar- 
nold. 
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A Few Vacation Thoughts 

At the triennial reunion held at the Michigan 
School last June, a leaflet entitled: “Why the Deaf 
Should Join the National Association of the Deaf,” 
by Mrs. Olof Hanson, was passed around. 

In it he urged them to join the N. A. D. in order 
that there might be money to fight for their rights 
and promote their interests. 

It seems to me that aside from any pecuniary 
consideration there could be wisdom of such an 
association. This is the day of organization. No 
class is so small and insignificant that they can not 
be benefited by it, and none so large and prosperous 
that they can afford to do without it. 

I think it likely that Mr. Hanson would find very 
little trouble in organizing the deaf, but unless they 
kept in touch with each other and worked together 
for some length of time, they could accomplish but 
little real good. 

To simply join and pay the initation fee, is but 
the first step on the right road. Honest and ef- 
ficient leaders are desirable, but the life of every 
aggressive organization must depend on the active 
co-operation of the individual member. To sustain 
their interest and stimulate their activity, is tne 
problem every association is striving to solve. 

Your being so scattered and few in numbers would 
be a bar to your successful union. But on the other 
hand the communistic life you lived while young 
would, I should think, peculiarly fit you for work- 
ing together. 

Then you are a people set apart, no matter where 
or how you are educated, you can not mingle freely 
with the hearing. 

In the last fifteen years I have, myself, passed 
through all stages of deafness, and I know this *r> 
be a fact. Therefore the social benefits would 
particularly appeal to you. 

Where even three or four deaf people live near 
enough, a unite of the association might be formed, 
with a charter, all the officers possible, grips, and 
passwords, the more red tape the better for most 
people. For those alone among the hearing, would 
not letter circles be a good thing? Each circle 
to have a limit of, say, ten, and the more widely 
scattered the members the better. 

You already have a class press. I refer to the 
various school papers, which are, I presume, taken 
by many outside of the school. The deaf them- 
selves ought to write more for them. Would it 
not be possible to have a household page as the 
old fashioned farm papers did, with questions to 
be discussed, and little homely letters on ordinary 
subjects from every-day people. If it was possible 
I am sure it would stimulate interest, and help to 
cement any organization you might have. 

To maintain interest, it is absolutely necessary 
that the members keep in touch with each other, 
but, except in the large cities, this is going to be 
a difficult thing for the deaf to do. 

But for all that I would say, organize and keep 
together by every means you can devise, for with- 


out it you will be nothing as a class, — a prey to 
whoever, wishes to despoil you. With it you can, 
to a great extent, gain a “square deal,” and more 
than all else, you can preserve your sign-language, 
and improve it, and make of it a mode of speech 
that even the hearing will respect. 

Mr. Hanson says: “The Oralists have a fund 
of $100,000 to back them.” 

But they have something else that is far more 
formidable than any money or anything money can 
buy, and that is, with the aid of the press, they 
have gained the ear of the public, the great power 
behind the schools. This has been accomplished 
by a campaign of more than twenty years’ duration. 
No paper is so insignificant that they are not ready 
with a piece on the impossible things the deaf can 
do by lip-reading; many of these articles would 
have made Ananias green with envy. Most of 
the writers have no real knowledge of their 
subject. 

As Miss Christine Terhune Herick confesses in an 
article she had published in the Woman’s Horn .? 
Companion , March, 1910, entitled “Training Deaf 
Children to Speak.” She has always had a horror of 
deaf people, but was induced to visit a Pure Oral 
School for one day, therefore felt fully competent 
to advocate that method as the one and only one. 

To successfully fight the enemy, you must know 
their position and the kind of ammunition they use. 
I wish the Silent Worker and all other influential 
papers for the deaf, would, w r hen they come across 
any pure oral article in any of their exchanges, pub- 
lish it in full, but if this is impossible, review it 
thoroughly, giving name of writer, editor ana maga- 
zine. then let every person interested write a letter 
of protest to that editor and, as far as possible, give 
his reasons. 

Remember you will have to illustrate and reiterate 
over and over again, for unless hearing people 
have their attention called to the facts, they cannot 
understand the limitations of lip-reading. 

The Pure Oralist is in possession of the field; he 
does not have to reason ; he asserts, what he desires 
to have believed, and the general public accept it, 
because they are, for the most part, entirely ignor- 
ant of you, and the various methods of your training. 

You have some writers among you; why don’t 
they write for the popular magazines about the deaf, 
especially about the lives at school. Every story or 
article which leads the public at large to think of 
you as deaf human beings, and not a class of freaks, 
will help your cause. 

To illustrate: last June, the deaf people of Michi- 
gan met here in Flint, at their triennial reunion, and 
the Flint papers reported the meetings as they do 
every gathering here in the city, but if there was 
a word in any other paper I failed to see it, yet 
what an article it might have made. 

To have described the loneliness of the deaf among 
the hearing, and how gladly once in three years 
he came back to the school, which was like an old 
home, there to meet those dear friends who were 
to him as brothers and sisters, who had been with 


him when he was first given language to express 
his thoughts, who had followed with him, step by 
step, through childhood and youth. Describe the 
pleasure of conversation, unhampered by pad and 
pencil, or the strain of eyes and nerves for lip-read- 
ing. Tell of the questions discussed by the deaf, 
themselves, of the intellectual feast prepared and 
enjoyed; touch lightly on the romances started, etc., 
etc. 

Worked up right, it might have made an article 
the Detriot Sunday papers would have snapped at, 
and, incidently, it would have helped the hearing 
people of Michigan to think of you as you really 
are, not as the set of freaks the Oralist like to make 
you out. 

Lucy Taylor, 

Flint, Mich. 


The Irate Director’s Mistake 

One day, so the story goes, the late Sir Richard 
Moon, chairman of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, when going through a country 
station near Rugby, saw a man at work on the plat- 
form and smoking a pipe at the same time. 

Sir Richard objected to railway servants smoking 
when on duty, and called out, “Put out that pipe !” 

The man, however, was deaf, and thought the 
passenger asked for Rugby Station. 

“No, sir,” he said — "next station Rugby.” 

"Put that pipe out!” came again in louder and 
more peremptory tones, and the chairman opened 
the carriage door. 

“If you get out here, sir, you’ll lose your train,” 
the offender warned him. “Next station Rugby!” 

The train glided away, with Sir Richard irate at 
the man’s disobedience. The next day an order 
came from Fuston for the discharge of the old fel- 
low. It turned out that he was not a London and 
North-Western railway servant at all but the em- 
ploye of a dairyman who used the station . — British 
Deaf Times. 


Deaf arid Dumb Rescuer 

A gallant rescue from drowning is reported from 
Kirby, Wiske, Yorkshire. A deaf and dumb youth 
named Pearson was bathing at the junction of the 
Wiske and the Swale, when, seeing one of his friends 
in danger, he went to his assistance. The lad clung 
to Pearson and both sank. Pearson, although al- 
most exhausted, with great difficulty released him- 
self, and gaining the bank got his breath and dived 
again, bringing his friend up unconscious. Arti- 
ficial respiration was then tried with success. — Brit- 
ish Deaf Times. 


A statue lies hid in a block of marble; and the art 
of the statuary only clears away the superfluous 
matter, and removes the rubbish. — Addison. 


One of the best rules in conversation is, never to 
say a thing which any of the company can reasona- 
bly wish had been left unsaid. — Swift. 
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*Ihe Fifth Convention g f the Maritime 
Association ef the Deaf 

The Fifth Annual Convention of the Maritime As- 
sociation of the Deaf was held in the Halifax 
School for the Deaf on September 3, 4, 5. and 6, 
last, and was a decided success. 

Religious services occupied the morning and even- 
ing of the first day. These were participated in 
by Messrs. Boal, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Logan, a former 
teacher; Rothert McDonald, Mr. Goldsmith, of 
Boston; Mr. Murray, Mr. Prince, Mr. Mackenzie, 
and Mr. Fairman. Collections were taken. 

The convention was called to order at 10 a.m. 
Monday morning. 

President Mackenzie announced the arrival of 
His Excellency Governor McGregor, Rev. Mr. For- 
rest, and two other directors. As they mounted 
the platform the audience rose in reverence and 
sat down with the distinguished gentlemen. After 
Mr. McDonald’s prayer, His Excellency Governor 
gave a laudable opening address, being interpreted 
by Mr. Boyce, sister of the new president, amid ap- 
plause. The president replied in behalf of the as- 
sociation. Rev. Mr. Forest, president of Dalhouse 
University and Halifax School, addressed the body, 
telling them he had been a director of the Halifax 
School since its establishment in 1857. The gentle- 
men departed amid hearty applause. President 
Mackenzie delivered a presidential address, which 
was replied to by Mr. Pierce, of Massachusetts. 
Vice-President Prince and Chairman McDonald told 
about their past duties. 

Roll was called. There were over one hundred 
delegates, most of whom enrolled as members. A 
recess was taken at noon in order to be potographcd 
by Vice-President Prince. 

Sports were held on the beautiful school grounds 
at 2 f.m. The winners of sports are as follows : 

Gents’ Running Broad Jump — 1st, Fernie McLeod; 
2nd, Horatio Trenholm. 

Ladies’ 50-Yard Dash — 1st, Mrs. W. MacDonald; 
2nd, Miss Worthen. 

Gents’ Potato Race — 1st, J. Lawless; 2nd, W. 
Trenholm. 

Gents’ too- Yard Dash — 1st, W. Belief ontaine ; 2nd, 
B. Munro; 3rd, H. Trenholm. 

Ladies’ Orange and Spoon Race — 1st, Mrs. Harvey. 

Gents’ Boot Race — 1st Purdy Rogers; 2nd, H. 
Snowdon. 

Gents’ Three-legged Race — 1st, E. Roach and W. 
Young; 2nd, H. Snowdon and H. Trenholm. 

Gents’ Mile Race — 1st, J. Lawless ; 2nd, G. Nauss. 

There was a tug of war between the Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick teams. The Nova Scotia team 
consisted of Captain Barnard, W. Goucher, G. Nauss, 
Ira Betts, B. Munro, J. Lawless, R. Fenton and 
A. M. McFatridge, and the N. B. team with a few 
N. S. friends were Capt. Oliver Morrell, W. Belle- 
fontaine, C. Mosher, S. J. Doherty, F. McLeod, E. 
Allen, P. Rogers and H. Coggon. After two hard 
pullings the N. B. team was declared the winner. 

At this point the delegates were called into the 
girls’ sitting-room at 5 p.m. and the school gave 
them supper, after which they swarmed into the as- 
sembly room for' entertainment. Mr. McDonald 
gave a story of a wounded constable in a snow- 
storm, saved by a boy. Prizes were then presented 
to the winners of sports. Messrs. Fairman and 
Pierce told amusing stories, which brought the 
evening session to a close. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 5th, the morning session was 
opened by Mr. Boal with prayer. President Mac- 
kenzie announced his retirement from the presi- 
dency he had held for four successive terms, and 
hoped his successor would be worthy to succeed 
him. 

Mr. Boal who was called to make a report on his 
mission, told how he organized the association of 
which he was made president and brought it to 
Moncton for enlargement of territory with Nova 
Scotia and P. E. Island, in which Mr. Mackenzie 
was elected president, who proved to be a worthy 
promoter and great leader, holding the presidency 
for four terms, after which he (Boal) entered col- 


lege for the study of the Scriptures. He told how 
he had travelled to look after the spiritual interests 
of the deaf in three provinces for five years and 
found many deaf children for school, yet without 
financial support. His report was replied to by 
Mr. Harvey, Mr. Prince and others, on the ques- 
tion of supporting a missionary, and this was re- 
commended by the president. 

The president showed two beautiful oil paintings 
executed by Mr. Judah Nickerson, one of the dele- 
gates present, which was much admired by those 
present. He closed by calling for railway certificates 
to be filed by Secretary Groucher, and announced 
the picnic at McNab’s Island in the afternoon. At 
2 p.m., the delegates took the ferry-boat Hippolyta 
to McNab’s Island, which is a fortified and wooded 
island in the mouth of Halifax Harbour. Other 
sports were held and the winners were as follows : 

200-Yard Dash — 1st, F. McLeod; 2nd, E. Roach. 

Run, Skip, Jump — 1st, P. Rogers; 2nd, H. Tren- 
holm. 

Married Ladies’ Race — 25 yards — 1st, Mrs. Mac- 
Donald ; 2nd, Mrs Harvey. 

Ladies’ Potato Race — 1st, Jean MacDonald; 2nd, 
Mrs. Goucher. 

Ladies’ Handkerchief Race — 1st, Miss Swim; 2nd, 
Mrs. O’Brien. 

At 5 p.m. the delegates were called to suppper in 
the pavillion and at 6 p.m. the ferry whistle blew for 
departure. 

Miss Mary Jean Veinot, a deaf-blind girl of eleven, 
made herself conspicuous among the delegates and 
showed extraordinary cuteness. She has promises 
of rivalling Helen Keller. 

The sailors of the damaged warship, H. M. C. S. 
Niobe, (which was in the dock for repairs,) who 
were quartered on the island, took possession of the 
grounds while the delegates were at supper. On the 
return the delegates marched or took cars to the 
Institution. 

Chairman McDonald opened the evening session 
by making a speech. Mr. Goldsmith, of Boston, and 
Miss Swim made remarks. 

Then President Mackenzie rose and called for the 
election of new officers and appointed Messrs. Bail- 
lie, Doherty, Logan, Runggles, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
and Miss E. Morrison, Committee on Nomination. 
Messrs. McDonald, Prince and Goucher were nom- 
inated for presidency, but they declined. There was 
a lively discussion over the presidency, and Mr. 
Mackenzie was persuaded to remain for the fifth 
term, but he was firm and said he should retire in 
favor of a new president There was general regret 
and wailing over his retirement. On second 
thought, Mr. MacDonald was persuaded to accept 
the offer on condition that he was to be backed by 
the ex-president as managing director, and accepting 
it he was declared president, 

Results of the Election. 

President — Robert McDonald, Halifax. 

Vice-President — E. E. Prince, St. John (re- 
elected). 

Secretary — Wm. D. MacDonald, St. John. 

Treasurer — A. Harvey, Halifax (re-elected). 

Managing Director — Geo. S. Mackenzie, Moncton. 

Directors appointed for Nova Scotia — J. Logan, 
Miss Mary McLean, Mrs. Harvey and L. Goucher. 

For New' Brunswick, S. J. Doherty, Mrs. W. Mac- 
Donald, R. Sowerby, and the fourth one to be filled. 

The vote for the place of next convention was 
taken and fell on Amherst. Amherst is an industrial 
towm of 10,000 with over 100 automobiles near the 
provincial border on the isthmus of Chignecto, which 
divides the peninsula privince of Nova Soctia from 
the mainland province of New Brunswick. It is 
the central site of Martime Provinces and near the 
college towm of Sackville over the border. 

The president called Messrs. Harvey. McDonald. 
Goucher, Baillie and Mrs Harvey and presented 
them souvenirs for services they had rendered. 
Other prizes were given to the rest of the winners. 

The president gave Treasurer Harvey’s report of 
receipts and expenditures as follows : 


Receipts 

Balance in bank $ 47 - 12 

Membership fees 25.80 

Collections 9 - 3 1 


Total Receipts $82.23 

EXPRDITURES 

Circulars and envelopes $4.05 

Postage 2.25 

Letter Circulars 1.00 

President’s expenses 10.00 

Advertisments 4.45 

Secretary’s expenses 3 .00 

Extra expenses 3-30 


Total Expenses 28.05 

Balance on hand 54. 18 


On Wedneday, Sept. 6th, Mr. Boal opened the 
morning session with prayer, following by an address 
by the president. Supt. Fearson, of the Halifax 
School, just arrived from England, gave a talk by 
finger-spelling about a rabbit chased by a dog, which 
w r as hardly favored by those present who are stuck 
to the beneficial sign-language by which they were 
educated. He also told about the stormy trip he had 
from England, and after his desparture the president 
replied to that speech and on education in other 
schools. 

The question of a gymnasium building fund for the 
school was taken up. Mr. Fairman, of Worcester, 
favored an educational monument as a memorial. 
The president-elect declared he did not favor a 
stone monument as a memorial, but he would com- 
mend the erection of a memorial gymnasium building 
or he would walk straight home. The president rose 
and requested the contributors to consent to the 
transfer of the educational monument fund to that 
for a gymnasium building, saying that money would 
be refunded to those who opposed it. It was agreed 
to transfer the monument fund in aid of the new 
building. He then announced that in return a fund 
for a new building for teaching trades at the St. 
John School would be started in the future. 

Mr. Fairman gave a story of the first American 
School at Hartford wfith Alice Cogswell the first 
pupil, wffiich in six years would complete a century 
of its establishment. 

Mr. Prince gave a lesson of the moth in the lamp 
and the fly in molasses which perished from helpless- 
ness. 

The retiring president recommended that thanks 
be given to the Governor, Government directors, 
committee, assistants and officers for services ren- 
dered the association, and then called Mr. Boal 
to bring the successful convention of 1911 to a close 
with prayer. Farew'ells were in general. 

In the afternoon the remaining delegates wfith the 
ex-president visited the Government House, the offi- 
cial reidence of His Excellency the Governor of 
Nova Scotia. The delegates remaining in the week- 
end visited the Halifax Exhibition in wffiich Judah 
Nickerson’s oil paintings w'ere on exhibit. 


Built Home out ef Houseboat 

Bristol, Pa., Aug. 18. — Because he has spent so 
many enjoyable hours aboard of it, Professor E. S. 
Thompson of the Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf 
and Dumb at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, will construct 
a house out of his houseboat, the Vagabond, which 
was built from an old canal barge of the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Canal. He will reside in the unique 
dwelling place from April to November of each year. 

With a number of deaf students as guests he made 
a trip up the Lehigh Canal to Mauch Chunk. Fear- 
ing it might not last much longer he had it towed 
up to Riverview Farms, purchased two lots and today 
had it pulled out and placed on shore. The boat is 
eighty feet long, and a house 30 by 40 feet will be 
constructed in the middle of it, and covered with 
concrete .— Trenton Times. 


Choose always the way that seems best, however 
rough the way. — Pythagoras. 
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MIXED 

Within my earthly temple there’s a crowd. 
There's one of us that’s humble, one that’s proud. 
There’s one that’s broken-hearted for his sins, 
And one. who, unrepentant, sits and grins. 
There’s one who loves his neighbor as himself, 
And one who cares for naught but fame and pelf. 
From much corroding care would I be free, 

If once I could determine which is me. 

Like as a child with a fluttering light 
To feel his way along a gusty night, 

Man walks the world ; again and yet again 
The lamp shall be gusts of passion slain : 

But shall not He who sent him from the Door 
Relight the lamp once more and yet once more? 

— Edward Fitzgerald. 

It is not by sleeping but by working, working and 
laboring continually that proficiency is attained and 
reputation acquired. — Vassari. 

I longed for a certain thing for twenty years. 
Finally I got it; as good as I had dreamed of, and 
better. Was I satisfied? No; I at once began look- 
ing for something else. 

A Dutchman addressing his dog said : “You vas 
only a dog but I vish I vas you ; when you go mit 
your bed in you shust turn around dree times and 
lay down. Ven I go mit the bed in, I haf to lock 
up the place yet and wind up the clock and put de 
cat oudt and ondress myself yet and my frau she 
wakes up and fights and the baby cries and I haf to 
walk him mid the house around yet. Den maybe 
ven I get myself to bed, it is time to get up again. 
Ven you get up, you shust stretch yourself, scratch 
your neck is leedle and you vas up. I haf to light 
de fire, scrap some mit my wife already and get 
my breakfast yet. You play all around all day and 
haf plenty of fun. I haf to work all day and have 
plenty of trubble. Ven you die, you vas dead. Ven 
I die maybe I have to go to hell yet.” 

Eat, drink, and be merry today for tomorrow 
you may diet. 

STUCK IN HIS THROAT 
A godly man, a man of prayer, 

Who stubbed his toe against a chayer 
While hunting matches in the dark, 

Was strangled by the choice remark 
He’d like to say but didn’t dayer. 

A fly and a flea in a flue 

Were imprisoned so what could they do? 

Said the fly, “Let us flee.” 

Said the flea, “Let us fly,” 

So they flew thru a flaw in the flue. 

HALF AND HALF 

Women are crazy half the time; men, the other 
half. When the snow lies ankle deep and icicles 
hang from the eaves in serried rows, women wear 
lacy dresses, silk or open-work stockings and slip- 
pers upon the broad highway. When the ther- 
mometer soars beyond the nineties men wear heavy 
woolen coats over boiled shirts, high stiff collars and 
four-in-hand ties. — L. M. S. 

A RIDDLE 

A headless man had a letter to write; 

It was written by one who lost his sight. 

The dumb repeated it word by word, 

And he who was deaf listened and heard. 


My Carolina 

[Composed by the author and rendered in beautiful and 
impressive signs, by Miss Lillian Glover, at the conven- 
tion of the South Carolina Association, August 15-17, last.] 



Oh, you my Carolina ! 

One of the first states of America, 

For the lost cause first in warfare, 

Worst sufferer from the result of this blood, 
And yet like a true, brave man your ground 
you stood — 

Lo, what a noble, grand old state ! 

O, ho, let us praise this state, 

O hey, for my Carolina! 

Oh, you my Carolina ! 

Please, why are you hospitable? Forsooth, 
You are in the bright, warm and sunny south, 
Rain or shine, why you look on the bright side? 
For you are always in the sunny side — - 
Lo, what are inspiring state ! 

O, ho, let us praise this state, 

O, hey for my Carolina ! 

Oh, you my Carolina ! 

Your sunshine is delicious, rain refreshing. 
Winds upbracing, and snow exhilirating, 
Beautiful birds sing their happy notes, 

Flowers abound, crops and fruits — 

Lo, what a desirable state ! 

O, ho, let us praise this state, 

O, hey, my Carolina ! 

Oh, you my Carolina ! 

Pray, where shall we build our home to enjoy 
The quiet afternoon of our life journey? 

We are getting old and tired, and want — 

Lo, where can we find that state? 

O, ho, let us choose this state, 

O, hey, for my Carolina ! 

Herbert R. Smoak. 


The hand that follows intellect can achieve. — 
Michael Angelo. 


Going- Away? 

Hundreds of delightful outing spots in the 
middle west and far west are reached via 

Rock Island Lines 

There’s Colorado, Yellowstone Park, Cali- 
fornia, Yosemite, Lake Tahoe and numerous re- 
sorts along the Pacific Coast that offer numerous 
opportunities for rest, recreation and sight-see- 
ing. If you don’t know just where to go let a 
Rock Island representative plan your trip. 

If you have decided where you will go let him 
relieve you of all details incident to the trip 

Information about any trip any where on re- 
quest. 

K. E. PALMER, 

Gen’l Eastern Pass’gr Agt. 
+01 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N, Y, 


IRON STEAMBOAT COMPANY 
FISHING BANKS 
STEAMER "TAURUS” 

OF IRON STEAMBOAT CO.’S FLEET 
Leaves Fieri, (new) N. R., New York, 8.20 a.m. 

Bait and tackle on board. Fare: Gentlemen, 75c. ; Ladies, 
50c.; Children, 25c. each. 


TRENT 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Vaudeville for a pleas- 
ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


NEW BIOGRAPH 
PICTURES 

Every Week. 


Always the best show 
in town 

Prices : 

matinees • ■ ■ ■ 10, 15 and 25 cents 
nights ■ * - 15, 25, 35 and so cents 


ARGO 

GAS LI G HT 
PAPER 

makes best photographic prints. 

Great latitude, depth, softness 
and richness. These characteristics 
belong to ARGO. It reproduces ev- 
ery bit of detail there is in the nega- 
tive ; it is brilliant in high lights, half 
tones and shadows. 

Send for “ Tipster ” — full of 
photographic information — free. 

Defender Photo Supply 
Company ■ 

Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office: 13 West 29th Street. 



Keith and Proctor’s Theaters 

WORLD’S BEST VAUDEVILLE 

Directory of Theaters : 

Fifth Avenue.— Broadway and 28th Street. All Star 
Vaudeville. Twice Daily. Two Big Concert* 
Every Sunday. 

Union Square — at Broadway and 14th Street. — Mov- 
ing Pictures. Daily Changes. 

58th Street and 3rd Avenue. — Moving Picture*— 
Daily Changes. 

Harlem Opera House— 125th Street and 7th Avenue. 
Moving Pictures. Changed Daily. 

Jersey City— Newark Avenue.— All Star Vaudeville. 
Two Big Shows Daily. 

B. F. Keith's Circuit of Theaters in 50 Cities. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theaters: Newark, Albany and Tray. 
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Cite British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthly magazine-newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four pages monthly 

Annual subscription — single copies ( prepaid ) 
60 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months ’ subscription. 
Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 

the British Deaf times, 

25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF- 


immnnnrinrra^ « r 


John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 

TRENTON, N. J. 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more yon learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
— the more goods you will buy 
of us each year. 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 

Trenton. 

Dry Goods and Millinery . 
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F. S.'KATZENBACH 
& CO., 

35 East Stale Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Bardware 

Grates 

Beaters 

tile Beaters 

Ranges 

and 

mantels 

Tacings 




Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


ENGINES 

AND 

BOILERS 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 
CASTINGS 

REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


^Tn a Burry 

| to Paint 

«\ 


]«» Iwn 

r. 


W/M 



Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints yon get from us wall be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c„ call on. 

€. f. fiooper $ Co., 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different — very different. They are cut 
in college style — with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 

College Brand Suits 
arid Overcoats 
$15 to $35 

Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 

Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, French Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear, Neckwear, Silk and Sisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas, Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats, Caps, Shoes, Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 

THE HOME OF 

GUNSON 


1x7-119 East State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 




The Normal School 

% 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a vear for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 
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COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


D Stew at Craven- 
Henry Jones Ford 
Edmund B. Osborne 
John C. Van Dyke 


Wm. G. Schauffler 
John P. Murray 
J os. S. Frelinghdysen 
Melvin A. Kick 


Officers ef The Board 


President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


Wm. G. Schauffler 
J. Brognard Betts.. 
Edwd I. Edwards.. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

T he new jersey school for the deaf, 

established by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary- information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
free holder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may- be obtained by 
writing to the following address : 


John P. Wcdker, M.A, 


TEACHERS OF THE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOE THE DEAF 


Trenton, N. J 


Industrial Department 


Academic Department 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. 
MISS HELEN Ch. VAIL 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 
MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
MISS LILLIAN B. GRATTON 
MISS MARJORIE G. BOUSFIELD 
MISS LILA WOOD 


Printing and Engraving 

I Kindergarten 
1 and Drawing 

..Wood-working 

Shoemaking 

Sewing 

Sewing, Assistant 

Millinery and 
Embroidery 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A 

WM. G. NEWCOMB 

EDNA E. CRAFT 

EMILY B. BURK.. 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS ANNA M. FITZP ARTICK . . . 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D 

MILES D. WAGNER, D.D.S 

BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D 


Superintendent 

Storekeeper 

Secretary 

Book-keeper 

• Supervisor of Boys 
Assistant Supervisor 

• Supervisor of Girls 
Attending Physician 

Dentist 

Oculist 


J. L. JOHNSON 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON 


MISS BERTHA BILBEE 

MISS KATHRYN WHELAN. 


MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


Physical Director 


EDWIN MARKLEY 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

Nurserymen, ja 
Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Sts., 

TRENTON. N. J 


Trade Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights Ac. 

Anyone Bending a sketch and deicrtotion may 
oulokly aaoertatn our opinion free whether an 
uiTention la probably patentable. Communica- 
tlone strictly confidential. Handbook on Patent# 
pent free. Oldeit agency for securing patents. 

Patent# taken through Munn A Co. receive 
special notice, without oharge. In the 
a • . . . ife* _ *nr * ..f a 


Ashmore and Blackwell 


Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washing-ton Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Scientific American 


A handiomely Illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms. a 
year ; four months. $L Bold by all newsdealers. 


& C0,361 Broadway, New York 


STOLL’S 


Bruch OIBm, «5 F St., Wuhlnuton, D. C. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

YW SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
PC OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 

30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


School and Office Stationery 

ENGRAVING & DIE STAMPING 

Fine Grade Paper by the Pound, 25c 
With Envelopes to Match 

FOUNTAIN PENS 

Conklin's Self-Filling Pen 

Waterman's Ideal Pen 

‘■The Capital" —$1.00-- Pen 

We are agents for the 

Shaw-Walker Sectional Filing Systems 
Royal Standard Typewriter— $65 


DO YOU KNOW 


PACH BROS. 

Photographe 

935 BROADWAY. N. Y 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, & c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Samuel Heath Company 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 

Lumber, Lime, Coal and Wood, 

354 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 

THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using. 

Prise S4.*5 and Sj.oo 

Other good heaters at less prices, but we 
an’t say so many good things about them. 
Ccome and see them. 

KAUFMAN'S 

12S A 12S So. Broad St. 
SI Lafayette St. 


NEW JERSEY 

History & Genealogy 


WM. J. CONVERY & SON 


TRAVER’S BOOK STORE 

108 S. BROAD ST 


119 North Broad at., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS 
15 N. Warren Street, Trenton N. J 
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